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The Failure of the 


American Abolitionists 


By MERTON L. DILLON 


Fee PRESTIGE OF THE ABOLITIONISTS ROSE AS THE FEDERAL Gov- 
ernment adopted an emancipation policy and as the military resist- 
ance of the Confederacy weakened and finally collapsed. As the 
end of the Civil War drew near, the once despised abolitionists ap- 
peared in retrospect to have been early prophets of the future. 
Northerners, welcoming the destruction of the Old South, granted 
to William Lloyd Garrison and his associates an honored place 
among the architects of victory. Consequently, when Secretary 
of War Edwin M. Stanton made plans to hold a flag-raising 
ceremony at Fort Sumter in April 1865 on the fourth anniversary 
of its surrender, he must have thought it peculiarly appropriate 
to include Garrison among the government's eighty invited guests, 
for Garrison, better than any other living man, symbolized the 
abolition movement for Stanton’s generation. The abolitionists 
themselves accepted the new prestige offered them as no more 
than their due, a rightful vindication of a righteous cause. Ac- 
cording to their own interpretation, they had been responsible 
for the abolition of slavery;* and, with the military defeat of the 
Confederate States of America, their work was completed—or so 
most of them assumed. “The American Anti-Slavery Society,” 
wrote Garrison to his wife early in 1865, “may reasonably con- 
clude that its specific mission is ended.”* Few indeed of the vet- 
erans of the antislavery movement still living after Appomatox 


1Wendell Phillips Garrison and Francis Jackson Garrison, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, 1805-1879: The Story of His Life Told by His Children (4 vols., Boston, 
1885-1889), IV, 136-40. 

2Proceedings of the American Anti-Slavery Society at its Third Decade, Held 
in the City of Philadelphia, Dec. 3d and 4th, 1864 [1863] (New York, 1864), 
3. 

3Garrison and Garrison, William Lloyd Garrison, IV, 137. 
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questioned Garrison’s view. Yet historical accuracy would have 
been better served had they done so, for in the Civil War and 
the Thirteenth Amendment the abolitionists had won only a cir- 
cumstantial victory. They had achieved practically none of their 
program. 


The success of any historical movement, it would seem, ought 
to be judged by its own terms and values; the extent of its ac- 
complishments ought to be measured against its professed aims 
and methods. Viewed in such fashion, the antislavery movement 
must be ranked not as a triumph but as one of the major failures 
of our history. This is not to depreciate either the sincerity and 
nobility of the abolitionists or their ultimate effect upon the course 
of events. It is to say, however, that they failed to carry out their 
announced mission. The abolitionists—from the ge ntle B Benjamin 
Lundy to the fanatical John Brown—had much to do with estab- 
lishing emotional commitments in both North and South.‘ By 
their remorseless agitation they sharpened sectional antagonisms; 
by their insistence upon viewing all issues in terms of principle, 
they transmuted sectional controversies into titanic moral strug- 
gles, thus rendering compromise unlikely if not impossible. 
Southerners, reacting to their verbal attacks, defended slavery 
and “Southern Rights” more stubbornly. Northerners, accepting 
at least part of the abolitionist indictment of slavery and slave- 
holders, thereby became more willing to fight an intersectional 
war. That the abolitionists in such fashion helped to bring about 
the Civil War and thus to end slavery few can doubt.’ But this 
is by no means the same thing as saying that they succeeded in 
accomplishing their program. 


The comprehensive reform movement of the 1830's, of which 
the campaign to abolish slavery eventually emerged as the most 


4The abolitionists, unlike other antislavery advocates, favored (1) immediate, 
uncompensated emancipation without expatriation and (2) the recognition of 
the civil and political rights of the freedmen. Lundy, once a gradualist and a 
colonizationist, had become an abolitionist by 1833, if not before. Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, XIII (May 1833), 118-20. 

’For the abolitionists’ part in events leading to the Civil War, see the contrast- 
ing views in Dwight Lowell Dumond, Antislavery Origins of the Civil War in the 
United States (Ann Arbor, 1939) and Arthur Young Lloyd, The Slavery Contro- 
versy, 1831-1860 (Chapel Hill, 1939). 
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conspicuous part, may be viewed both as a religious crusade to 
cleanse the earth from sin, and, in its more secular phase, as 
an effort to reassert the declining influence of New England and 
the New England clergy. The status motive remained recessive, 
however. Thus only the first aspect of the antislavery movement 
was ever clearly articulated, and until at least 1840 the organized 
opposition to slavery remained primarily a crusade for moral re- 
form, with churches its accustomed forum and religious argu- 
ments its most powerful ammunition.’ Most of the abolitionists 
belonged, as had their forebears, to the Congregational or Presby- 
terian churches, where, under the influence of a new revivalistic 
spirit, they shared the true believer's sense of fevered urgency 
to aid God in the accomplishing of His plans. It was, indeed, 
their religious orientation that gave to the abolitionists most of 
their distinctive qualities—their extraordinary zeal, their stead- 
fastness, their consecration, their willingness to face martyrdom.’ 
Characteristically, they viewed their problems in the light of 
theology and enunciated their program in phrases reminiscent of 
their intellectual ancestors in Massachusetts Bay: “We view the 
hand of God afflicting us,” confessed the abolitionist members 
of the Presbytery of Alton, Illinois, during one of their many 
times of trouble, “& feel called upon to humble ourselves before 
God; & to inquire earnestly, why he hath a controversy with us.”® 


But in spite of the abolitionists’ emphasis on moral and religious 
reform, the antislavery crusade can not entirely be explained by 
reference to the religious zeal of its exponents, genuine though 


6Gilbert Hobbs Barnes, The Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844 (New York, 1933), 
3-28; Dumond, Antislavery Origins, 35; for the secular aspects of reform see 
Richard Lyle Power, “A Crusade to Extend Yankee Culture, 1820-1865,” New 
England Quarterly (Orono, Me.), XIII (1940), 638-53, and Clifford S. Griffin, 
“Religious Benevolence as Social Control, 1815-1860,” Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Review (New Orleans), XLIV (December 1957), 423-44. 


7Hazel C. Wolff, On Freedom’s Altar: The Martyr Complex in the Abolition 
Movement ( Madison, Wis., 1952). 


8Minutes of the Presbytery of Alton, November 16, 1837 (McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago). 
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that zeal undoubtedly was.’ The majority of the abolitionists, it 
appears, were young, New England-born descendants of old 
Federalist families. They thus belonged to a class which saw its 
power waning in the face of the changes the nineteenth century 
had brought. The rapid populating of the Mississippi River Valley 
filled them with dread that their section would presently lose 
its political and moral influence to an unschooled, uncouth, and 
unbelieving West. Particularly they regretted the new Jacksonian 
democracy and their own declining political and social influence 
in relation to it. Most of them accordingly could feel little kinship 
with those politicians and philosophers who assumed that men 
were naturally good and could be trusted to judge rightly without 
strict moral and religious guidance. Such guidance the young 
reformers were prepared to give, much as their ancestors had 
guided past generations. The difference, however, was that nine- 
teenth century America was in the process of rejecting the theo- 
cratic ideal.’? Regarded in that way, therefore, the reformers’ 
cause may be considered lost from its very start. 


To grasp the extent of the failure of these dedicated men, one 
must first understand the magnitude of their purpose, recognizing 
at the same time that their failure, great though it was, doubtlessly 
is magnified for us by the eschatological overtones of the terms 
in which they formulated their program. God had intended man 
to cooperate with Him in renovating the world in preparation for 
the Second Coming, explained the reformers, but most Americans 
blasphemously denied their duty and ran away from God. Un- 
guided men, left to their own devices, could be expected to do 
little to fulfill their sacred obligations. Consequently, the re- 
formers had bestirred themselves, they said, to prepare the land 
for impending judgment and to rescue sinners from the imminent 
descent of the wrath of God." 

*David Donald, Lincoln Reconsidered: Essays on the Civil War Era (New 
York, 1956), 19-36; see also the abstract of Avery Craven’s paper in Journal 
of Southern History, VII (February 1941), 57-58. 

10John R. Bodo, The Protestant Clergy and Public Issues, 1812-1848 (Princeton, 
1954), 31-60. 

11“Motives to Active Benevolence,” Quarterly Christian Spectator (New Haven), 
IV (1822), 617-18; “On Public Spirit,” American Baptist Magazine (Boston), 


VI (1826), 80-85; Edward Beecher, Baptism, with Reference to Its Import and 
Modes ( New York, 1849), 1-2. 
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Surveying the nation in 1830, the reformers saw (as reformers 
have always been able to see) vast numbers of people ignoring 
the ordinary imperatives of morality. This seemed to be true in 
whichever quarter they looked but in no place quite so flagrantly 
as the South. There, they concluded, a proud and powerful sec- 
tion of the country flourished in wickedness, quite beyond the 
pale of New England’s moral influence. The Southern practice of 
slavery provided salient evidence of this fact, the abolitionists 
believed. For they had pronounced slavery a sin—it was not 
merely bad policy, it was not merely evil (theologians would un- 
derstand the distinction ), it was a positive sin.’* The abolitionists, 
in their role as the dedicated instruments of God, set themselves 
to destroy this palpable violation of God’s law. By so doing, they 
would fulfill their own religious responsibilities, and they might 
also in some measure reassert clerical influence over the nation 
at large. 


Not only did the abolitionists believe they were carrying out 
God’s plans to perfect the world, they thought of themselves also 
as struggling to save the nation from immediate, temporal judg- 


ment. Since God is just, they reasoned, He could not be expected 
permanently to suffer mankind to flout His ordinances. No calam- 
ity that might have befallen America could have taken the aboli- 
tionists by surprise. They thoroughly expected God momentarily 
to wreak His awful vengeance upon both the North and the South 
for their persistence in maintaining slavery, the nation’s most 
conspicuous sin.'* “Look at the manner in which our sister state, 
Louisiana, is treating her slaves!” commanded the indignant 
antislavery editor Elijah P. Lovejoy. “Why, as surely as there is 
a thunderbolt in Heaven and strength in God’s right arm to launch 
it, so surely will it strike the authors of such cruel oppression.” 
If the holocaust of the Civil War proved such predictions at least 
circumstantially correct, it also measured the extent of abolitionist 
failure, for judgment—whether from God or not—came in the 
form of war, and abolitionist efforts had been powerless to end 
slavery and thus to avert war. 

12Genius of Universal Emancipation, | (February 1822), 123; XI (February 
1831), 165. 


13][bid., II (July 1822), 10, 79; V (December 1825), 121-22. 
14St. Louis Observer, April 16, 1835. 
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The abolitionists’ apocalyptic view was by no means a casual 
or an incidental thing; indeed it came to be generally accepted. 
The pervasiveness of their interpretation of the Civil War as 
Divine retribution may be gauged in the vivid conceits of Julia 
Ward Howe's “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” in which God is 
pictured amidst the carnage of war “trampling out the vintage 
where the grapes of wrath are stored.” The idea appears with 
equal clarity in the solemn sentences of the penultimate para- 
graph of Abraham Lincoln’s second inaugural address, which 
are informed by echoes of Lovejoy’s prophecy written thirty 
years before.’ 


Of course none of these gloomy predictions of wrath to come 
formed a program; they were merely earnests of a point of view. 
But such a view could easily generate specifics, and almost cer- 
tainly it would invest its proponents with remarkable energy: 
one cannot suppose that God’s partners often flag. 


Thus with motives grand and obligations solemn, the abolition- 
ists inaugurated their crusade to banish slavery from the land. The 
method they adopted to accomplish this end was simple to the 


point of being doctrinaire. By speeches and publications they 
would attempt to persuade all Americans—but especially slave- 
holders—that slavery was a heinous sin calling for immediate 
repentance. Since slaveholders, however misdirected, were as- 
sumed to be reasonable creatures whose better natures when 
properly enlightened could be trusted to govern them, the aboli- 
tionists hoped they would repent and free their slaves as soon 
as the incontrovertible fact of their sin had been laid before 
them." 


15Ralph L. Woods (ed.), A Treasury of the Familiar (New York, 1942), 46; 
Abraham Lincoln, Collected Works, Roy P. Basler, ed. (9 vols., New Brunswick, 
N. J., 1953), VIII, 333. 

16Antislavery advocates had early urged efforts to renovate the slaveholder 
rather than simply to condemn slavery. See Genius of Universal Emancipation, IV 
(June 1825), 142-43, and “Thoughts on the Discussion of Slavery,” Quarterly 
Christian Spectator, VII (1825), 405-408. Abolitionists were later encouraged 
to undertake the program of converting the South by James A. Thome, an anti- 
slavery Southerner. Speech of James A. Thome of Kentucky, Delivered at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Society, May 6, 1834; Letter of the 
= Samuel H. Cox, ugainst the American Colonization Society (Boston, 1834), 

-1l. 
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The abolitionists soon realized, however, that the process of en- 
lightenment was not likely, by itself, to end slavery. A formidable 
obstacle, they concluded, blocked the success of their program. 
This was the conviction held by most people, North and South, 
of the Negro’s anthropological inferiority.’’ That belief, more than 
anything else, caused even many Northerners who otherwise 
accepted the abolitionists’ view of slavery to hesitate to espouse 
their program for ending it. “Whilst the, poor black is treated so 
contemptuously in, what are called, the free states . . . it is not 
to be wondered at, that the cause of negro-emancipation moves so 
slowly,” commented James G. Birney.'* Unless racial prejudice 
might in some way be destroyed, the antislavery crusade could 
hardly succeed, for adherence to the idea of the Negro’s in- 
feriority, the abolitionists discovered, tended to produce not 
ardent crusaders but half-hearted antislavery “men who would 
abolish slavery only in the abstract, and somewhere about the 
middle of the future.”” 


Most Americans in the early nineteenth century considered 
the presence of large numbers of free Negroes within the com- 


munity so dangerous to society as to be intolerable. How, then, 
could prudent men contemplate freeing the slaves, it was often 
asked, unless some way were found to transport the freedmen 
out of the country? And that had proved to be a physical impos- 
sibility. The American Colonization Society, the major national 
organization concerned with slavery before 1833, had long worked 
to send free Negroes to Africa, but it had accomplished little. 
Few of the objects of its philanthropy desired to leave their homes 
in order to move to Africa, nor did the society ever have available 
enough ships or money to transport in significant numbers even 
that minority of Negroes willing to emigrate. The abolition- 
ists, unlike the colonizationists, denied both the necessity and 
the morality of attempting expatriation. The slaves, abolitionists 

17Genius of Universal Emancipation, VII (November 3, 1827), 139; X 
(February 12, 1830), 179; Dwight Lowell Dumond, “Race Prejudice and Aboli- 
tion, New Views on the Antislavery Movement,” Michigan Alumnus Quarterly 
Review, XLI (April 1935), 377, 382. 

18Birney to Gerrit Smith, July 14, 1835, in Dwight Lowell Dumond (ed.), 


Letters of James Gillespie Birney, 1831-1857 (2 vols., New York, 1938), I, 202. 
19American Anti-Slavery Society, Sixth Annual Report (New York, 1839), 103. 
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insisted, must be freed at once and the freedmen allowed to re- 
main in the United States.*® The abolitionists made no concessions 
whatever to the prevailing racial prejudice, which had served as 
one of the main bulwarks of the American Colonization Society, 
nor did they become discouraged when they found that prejudice 
was nearly universal. While readily granting the fact that racial 
prejudice existed, the abolitionists denied its inevitability. As 
radical reformers they refused to recognize any view or any in- 
stitution as unmalleable under the blows of heaven-inspired 
emotion and logic. “They contended,” as Henry B. Stanton, an 
official of the American Anti-Slavery Society, explained, “that 
this prejudice was visible; that being a sin it could be repented 
of, being a folly it could be cured.” But verbal onslaughts 
against the sin of prejudice might not be enough, the abolitionists 
decided. They must promote repentance by proving prejudice 
unwarranted. They intended, therefore, to demonstrate to all 
skeptics that the Negro equaled the white man in every respect; 
that the degradation of the Negro resulted not from any inherent 
biological defect but from slavery and oppression. Once freed 
and granted the opportunities available to other free men, they 
contended, Negroes could accomplish as much as the members 
of any other race. 


The antislavery organizations established by the abolitionists 
espoused the removal of racial prejudice as one of their central 
aims. The constitution of the New England Anti-Slavery Society, 
formed January 1, 1832, called not only for immediate abolition 
but also for the use of all means “to improve the character and 
condition of the free people of color, to inform and correct public 
opinion in relation to their situation and rights, and obtain for 
them civil and political rights and privileges with the whites.”** 
Every abolitionist is duty bound, said the Society’s official journal, 
to “aid and encourage all the efforts which they [the free Negroes] 

20Genius of Universal Emancipation, VII (December 8, 1827), 181-82; X 
(September 2, 1829), 8; William Lloyd Garrison, Thoughts on Colonization: or 
an Impartial Exhibition of the Doctrines, Principles and Purposes of the American 
Colonization Society, together with the Resolutions, Addresses and Remonstrances 
of the Free People of Color ( Boston, 1832). 


21American Anti-Slavery Society, First Annual Report (New York, 1834), 23. 
22Abolitionist (Boston), I (January 1833), 2. 
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are making to elevate themselves,—to banish from his own mind 
the unworthy feelings which would lead him to regard any human 
being with contempt merely on account of his color; and to teach 
his neighbors to follow his example.”** The constitution of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, formed in December 1833, con- 
tained the statement, “This Society shall aim to elevate the char- 
acter and condition of the people of color, by encouraging their 
intellectual, moral, and religious improvement, and by removing 
public prejudice, that thus they may, according to their intel- 
lectual and moral worth, share an equality with the whites of civil 
and religious privileges . . . .”** 


The abolitionists’ two goals.-(1) to spread the doctrine of the 
sin of slavery and (2) to eradicate the nearly universal preju- 
dice—once accomplished would, they supposed, work a moral 
revolution in the country. They viewed the two goals as in- 
separable. Indeed, so intertwined were they in abolitionist 
thought that it is quite impossible to imagine their acceptance of 
the one without the other. If anything, they believed the ending 
of prejudice must precede, not follow, the abolition of slavery. 
As soon as the Negro is “felt to be in fact and in right our own 
countryman, the benevolence of the country will be emancipated 
from its bondage,” predicted an early abolitionist. “It will flow 
out to meet the colored man .. . it will proclaim his rights—and 
the fetters of the slave will fall asunder.”* In such a spirit of opti- 
mism the reformers began their work, assuming that with the 
Negro recognized as an equal and slaveholders convinced of their 
sin, the slaves would be freed. The entire nation would accept 
this event, the abolitionists supposed, and the freedmen would 
be welcomed by their fellow countrymen. Thus the caste system 
would end, justice and harmony prevail, and God’s will be done 
on earth. 


That was the heart of the abolitionist program. But pending the 


23[bid., | (March 1833), 43. 

24Constitution of the American Anti-Slavery Society: with the Declaration of 
the National Anti-Slavery Convention at Philadelphia, December, 1833, and the 
Address to the Public Issued by the Executive Committee of the Society, in 
September, 1835 (New York, 1838), 4. 

25Anti-Slavery Record (New York), I (1835), 32. 
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achievement of these two major goals, the abolitionists would 
seek minor victories. By exerting their influence on Congress, 
they would attempt to bar slavery from the territories; they would 
seek symbolic victories such as the abolition of slavery and the 
slave trade within the District of Columbia; and they would seek 
to eliminate such evils as the interstate slave trade. They would 
not, however, attempt by national legislation to destroy slavery 
within the states where it already existed; for they conceded 
slavery to be a local institution subject to the control of the people 
of the slave states. Accordingly, its destruction in the South must 
await the accomplishment of the abolitionists’ moral revolution.” 

Such were the goals and methods enunciated by the American 
Anti-Slavery Society at its formation in 1833; they were the goals 
and methods then accepted by a majority of abolitionists every- 
where. 


The abolitionists directed their program of moral suasion with 
equal vigor toward both the North and the South, and it was 
rejected with almost equal vehemence by the people of both 
sections. The abolitionists perhaps asked too much—and it was 
no doubt simple-minded to ask it at all-when they pleaded 
with Southerners to relinquish their valuable slave property. In 
any event, after 1830 Southerners managed largely to stifle aboli- 
tionist efforts to persuade them of their sin. Southern states passed 
laws imposing severe punishment on those who circulated anti- 
slavery literature or uttered antislavery sentiments.*’ Abolitionists 
who ventured into the South were threatened with punishment 
so extreme that few dared enter the area,** and most of those 
native Southerners who opposed slavery either kept their views 


26Declaration of Sentiments and Constitution of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, together with All Those Parts of the Constitution of the United States 
Which Are Supposed to Have Any Relation to Slavery (New York, 1835). 

27Russel Blaine Nye, Fettered Freedom; Civil Liberties and the Slavery Contro- 
versy, 1830-1860 (East Lansing, Mich., 1949), 54-69; Clement Eaton, Freedom 
of Thought in the Old South ( New York, 1951), 126-30. 

28Benjamin Lundy, for example, thought it necessary to travel under an assumed 
name when he passed through the South on his first trip to Texas. Benjamin 
Lundy to Elizabeth Chandler, September 6, 1832, in Elizabeth Chandler Papers, 
(Michigan Historical Collection, University of Michigan). 
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to themselves or fled to the North.*® Contrary to abolitionist ex- 
pectation, few Southerners demonstrated contrition for holding 
slaves, nor did many give any evidence at all that they intended 
ever to end their peculiar institution. Indeed, some of them soon 
defended as a positive good the system the abolitionists branded 
as unmitigated sin. Clearly the abolitionists had failed to convince 
slaveholders, whom they had pictured as rational, potentially 
moral men, of the iniquity of their practices. Nor did they ex- 
perience greater success in persuading Southerners of the Negro’s 
capacity for improvement. As the years passed, some Southerners 
denied even that the Negro and the white man belonged to the 
same human species.*’ Abolitionist failure among slaveholders by 
that time could be considered complete. 


Meanwhile the abolitionists attempted to carry out their pro- 
gram to end racial prejudice in areas and among groups more 
easily accessible to them. In the Northern states, especially in 
the cities bordering the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, lived 
thousands of free Negroes—most of them social outcasts, eco- 
nomically depressed, and suffering the pressures of legal and 


extra-legal discrimination. They were living proof, some thought, 
of the fact of racial inferiority and the dangers inherent in emanci- 
pation. The abolitionists, on the other hand, saw in the miseries 
of the free people of color an opportunity and a challenge. If 
they could improve the condition of these people, Northern 
skeptics and perhaps Southerners, too, would be compelled to 
discard their racial prejudices and admit the feasibility and safety 
of emancipation.*’ Very early, therefore, the abolitionists began 
humanitarian work with this group. 


2°Genius of Universal Emancipation, V1 ( April 28, 1837), 193; Samuel G. Ward 
to Absalom Peters, November 12, 1831, and Gideon Blackburn to Absalom Peters, 
April 12, May 22, 1833, in American Home Missionary Society Papers (Chicago 
= ator al Seminary ). 

8°William Sumner Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South (Chapel Hill, 
1935), 242-84; Josiah Clark Nott and George Robins Gliddon, Types of Mankind: 
or, Ethnological Researches, Based upon the Ancient Monuments, Paintings, 
Sculptures, and Crania of Races, and upon Their Natural, Geographical, Philo- 
logical, and Biblical History (Philadelphia, 1854), 79-87, 456-60. 

31On the condition of the free people of color as evidence of the dangers of 
emancipation, see African Repository (Washington), VII (1831-1832), 97-109; 
on plans to elevate the free Negro, see Genius of Universal Emancipation, V1 
(May 12, 1827), 223. 
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Because it seemed to them that the most good could be ac- 
complished by demonstrating the intellectual capacity of Negroes, 
the abolitionists concentrated their efforts on providing them with 
education. Soon after the New England Anti-Slavery Society was 
founded, it appointed standing committees to aid in apprenticing 
colored children to learn trades, to attempt to end school segrega- 
tion, and to improve the existing schools for colored children. 
By 1837 the American Anti-Slavery Society had delegated three 
of its agents to the sole task of “encouraging our colored brethren 
in the free states, in their laudable efforts to rise, by good educa- 
tion of their children and virtuous industry, above the cruel 
prejudice which is crushing them in the dust... .”** Augustus 
Wattles labored in Indiana as an agent of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society to aid free Negro farmers. Later, through the 
philanthropy of Quakers, he founded a school for free Negroes 
in Mercer County, Ohio.** In Indiana, abolitionists founded the 
Union Literary Institute and other schools for Negroes.** At 
Addison, Michigan, Prior Foster, a free Negro, received abolition- 
ist support for his Woodstock Manual Labor Institute, a school 
for free Negroes.** Not all such schools were designed exclusively 
for colored children. In Lenawee County, Michigan’s earliest 
antislavery center, the Raisin River Institute, operated by the 
abolitionist Laura S. Haviland, advertised that it welcomed all 
applicants “irrespective of complexion or condition.”** 


Efforts of this kind produced a strong, hostile reaction in both 
North and South. When Theodore Dwight Weld and his fellow 
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students at Lane Seminary in 1834 undertook to aid the colored 
people of Cincinnati, school authorities objected, apparently be- 
cause they saw implications of racial equality in the close inter- 
racial relationships which Weld’s projects involved. The con- 
sequent disciplinary measures imposed by the Lane trustees led 
some forty students to withdraw from the seminary.** Two years 
later an anti-abolitionist mob in Cincinnati turned their wrath 
against the Negro section of the city, wrecking and burning as 
they went.** Prudence Crandall’s attempts to enroll Negro stu- 
dents in her school at Canterbury, Connecticut, caused so much 
popular opposition that she abandoned the project.*® In Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, in 1844, a proposal to allow colored children from 
the local Sunday schools to participate in the Fourth of July cele- 
bration nearly rent the city’s churches.*' It was of course to be 
expected that among the slaveholding citizens of St. Louis aboli- 
tionist activity would produce opposition, but some Missourians 
refused to tolerate solicitude even for free Negroes. Thus, women 
in St. Louis who established a school for free colored children 
were threatened with mob violence and their school was closed.* 
Similar events occurred in Kentucky, where most Sunday 


schools for Negroes had ceased to operate by the fall of 1835.*° 

Implicit in much of the opposition to educating free Negroes 
was the suspicion that racial equality would lead inevitably to 
racial amalgamation.** The widespread fear of Negro social 
equality provided a powerful incentive to riot against abolitionists 
throughout the North and became a major factor in Northern 
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opposition to them.*’ Years of antislavery activity failed measur- 
ably to eliminate racial prejudice, especially in the states of the 
Old Northwest.** “By nature, education, and association, it is be- 
lieved that the negro is inferior to the white man, physically, 
morally, and intellectually,” asserted a legislative committee in 
Illinois after more than a decade of abolitionist agitation in that 
state; “whether this be true to the fullest extent, matters not, 
when we take into consideration the fact that such is the opinion 
of the vast majority of our citizens... .”*" 


The abolitionists could not change Southern convictions of 
the Negro’s anthropological inferiority, and they had been little 
more successful in the North. While it is true that in some limited 
areas, especially in New England, the abolitionists won local 
victories in altering views toward Negroes,** these victories only 
dented and did not break the wall of prejudice, and the Civil 
War began with the bulwark essentially intact. The Union Army, 
which was to be the effective instrument in the destruction of 
slavery, contained many soldiers who exhibited extreme racial 
prejudice,’ and the three earliest settled states of the Northwest 


Territory—Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinois—maintained legal discrimi- 
nations against free people of color until the eve of the Civil War, 
and in some instances long after it. °° 
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The antislavery crusade gained numerous recruits in the North 
in the later 1830's. It may even be true, as some have thought, 
that as many as 200,000 Northerners belonged to antislavery 
societies at the height of the movement. But it is surely a mistake 
to suppose that this figure represents the number of Northerners 
who were anxious to free the slaves and grant them equality. 
The large accessions to antislavery society membership after 1835 
did not, in fact, result solely from a disposition to aid and elevate 
the Negro. As Catherine Beecher observed at the time, a great 
many men either declared or implied that in joining the abolition- 
ists “they were influenced, not by their arguments . . . but because 
the violence of opposers had identified that cause with the ques- 
tion of freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and civil lib- 
erty.”° Miss Beecher’s brother Edward, who had been associated 
in Illinois with the murdered antislavery editor, Elijah P. Lovejoy, 
made it clear that he joined the abolitionists because of the oppo- 
sition to them."* Each important mob incident brought accessions 
to the antislavery cause from among those men who believed 
that popular opposition to the abolitionists imperiled civil liber- 
ties.°* Many antislavery recruits, especially those in the West, 
entered the movement in order to preserve their own rights; 
they did not necessarily feel any considerable interest in Negro 
rights. These adherents to the antislavery cause called themselves 
abolitionists, and they have been so called ever since, but not all 
deserved that name. They were indeed eager to end slavery at 
once; yet they gave little attention to the corollary of emancipa- 
tion—equal rights for the freedmen. The original abolitionists, 
therefore, soon found themselves and their aims submerged by 
the very success of their movement. 


The work of the abolitionists as moral reformers had practically 
ended by 1844. Encountering failure at every turn, many of the 
antislavery leaders changed their methods in the late 1830's, 
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frankly adopting political action, with its implied threat of co- 
ercion, as the only means offering a possibility of success for their 
campaign to end slavery. A shift in that direction had long been 
underway. James G. Birney, a leader in the political antislavery 
movement, had concluded as early as 1835, “that repentance is 
far off, if at all to be expected . .. .”** Benjamin Lundy had early 
declared his belief that slavery could be ended only at the ballot 
box and by the national government.”* While disenchantment with 
moral suasion spread, Garrison and a few of his friends kept up a 
lonely, tireless battle along the old lines, but the majority of so- 
called abolitionists, especially those in the West, deserted him in 
his lofty realm of moral argument to take their places in the 
political arena. As the issue became increasingly involved with 
politics, those who insisted on using only the old methods to 
achieve the old goals gradually found themselves thrust farther 
into the background. Although some antislavery societies con- 
tinued to operate after 1840, they had by that time been largely 
superseded by the new political organizations. “The Societies 
have done good work in their day,” explained Zebina Eastman, 
who was later to be an organizer of the Republican party, “and 
we can cherish them still, for the love of old associations, if we 
choose . . . . But the advanced state of the cause, the political 
aspect which it has taken, require a different organization . . . one 
which has not the stuffiness and sluggishness of age upon it.”** Op- 
position to slavery and to the South continued as vigorously as 
ever in the 1840's, but it was henceforth to be expressed primarily 
in direct action, with decreasing emphasis upon moral suasion.”* 


This was a momentous change. For one thing, it indicated that 
the New England theocracy had lost still another engagement 
in its long battle to maintain its influence. The moral reformers 
had been overwhelmed by the influx into their movement of men 
more practical than they; and their program, in becoming popular, 
had lost some of its original features. Furthermore, the change 
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constituted a tacit admission by the antislavery group of the 
failure of the abolitionist program as a moral reform and of the 
inadequacy of the philosophical basis upon which it had rested. 
Other appeals, more practical and perhaps more selfish, were 
recognized to possess greater effectiveness than pleas for con- 
formity to the moral law. Moreover, by failing to maintain its 
original position, the antislavery movement abandoned all hope 
of achieving its original goals of ending racial prejudice and 
persuading slaveholders to abandon their sin. For although force 
might end slavery, no coercion could possibly end prejudice, and 
repentance gained by force would not be repentance at all. Since 
public opinion toward Negroes had not been significantly 
changed, it became nearly certain that even if the slaves were 
freed, the freedmen would still be condemned to a long period 
of depressed status. 


Most important at that time, however, was the fact that the 
refusal of the nation to accept the abolitionists’ original program 
increased the chances for war. Slavery would not be ended 
voluntarily; yet abolitionists had succeeded in persuading North- 
erners that the South and its institutions were evil. Even if few 
Northerners believed in or wanted Negro equality, a great many 
of them had become convinced that slavery must somehow end. 
By succeeding to that extent, the antislavery crusade had moved 
the nation closer to war. A few antislavery advocates had early 
foreseen this eventuality, even though they usually deplored it. 
“Perhaps at this moment,” one of them speculated in 1822, “the 
tears of the enslaved children of Africa are watering the seeds 
of the dissolution of the Union, which may end in consequences 
more terrible than the scenes of St. Domingo.”** At the height 
of the antislavery controversy, the Reverend Charles G. Finney 
warned Theodore Dwight Weld that abolitionism must lead to 
civil war.*’ And in 1844, after many Western abolitionists had 
espoused political action against slavery, the students at the 
Missionary Institute, an abolitionist college near Quincy, Illinois, 
announced at their commencement exercises that “Onward, is our 
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motto, Universal Freedom, or death on the battlefield, is our 
watchword.” But the young men who spoke so belligerently 
hardly belonged in the tradition of the moral reformers. 


“Slavery is such a cruel thing that it must be destroyed,” 
William Stewart had declared in an address before the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 1835, “and still it would 
be better to have it done by moral influences than by force; by 
pricking the consciences of slaveholders . . . .”** Implicit in 
Stewart's statement was the assumption that if emancipation 
could not be accomplished peacefully and with the consent of 
the slaveowners, it would be accomplished in some other way. 
Thus the Civil War came, destroying slavery together with much 
else—all, however, without accomplishing the grand aim of the 
abolitionists: the creation of a society in which the principles of 
Christianity, as the abolitionists understood them, would be 
realized, and in which men of all colors could live together in 
harmony and equality. Although slavery was ended by the Civil 
War, racial prejudice was not; for abolition had come through the 
use of military power, without general willingness to relinquish 
the idea of racial inequality. 


In spite of all their efforts, the abolitionists had failed to create 
widespread determination in any part of the nation to grant to 
the freedmen social or political or economic equality. One faction 
in the American Anti-Slavery Society refused to agitate even for 
Negro suffrage and, led by Garrison, broke away from the organi- 
zation in 1865. Wendell Phillips continued to lead the remaining 
group until 1870 when, with the ratification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, it disbanded, on the apparent assumption that con- 
stitutional provisions could accomplish what moral agitation had 
failed to do.** Decidedly in the minority were such men as Parker 
Pillsbury, an early associate of Garrison, who warned the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society at its last annual meeting that “our work 
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is not yet quite done; at least mine is not done, nor will it be done 
till the blackest man has every right which I, myself, enjoy.”” 


Like most other abolitionists, William Lloyd Garrison accepted 
the Thirteenth Amendment as the culmination of his life’s work. 
On his trip to attend the Secretary of War's flag-raising ceremony 
at Fort Sumter in the spring of 1865, he could quite fittingly 
observe while he stood beside the tomb of John C. Calhoun that 
“down into a deeper grave than this slavery has gone, and for it 
there is no resurrection.” But he might also have reflected as 
he watched the Stars and Stripes flying once again over Charles- 
ton harbor, that although slavery was dead, the goals of the 
abolitionists had not yet been accomplished. 
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The Confederate as a 
Fighting Man 


By DAVID DONALD*®* 


tw CONFEDERATE SOLDIER WAS, IN MOST IMPORTANT RESPECTS, 


not materially different from one of Xenophon’s hoplites or 
Caesar's legionnaires. He enlisted for a variety of reasons; he was 
brave or he was cowardly; he fought till the end of the war or he 
was killed, wounded, or captured. If it is hard to generalize about 
him, it is even more difficult to think of him as unique. His story is 
that of all soldiers in all wars. 


In basic attitudes he was very much like World War II GIs. 
The recent study of The American Soldier would puzzle him by 
its sociological lingo, but, if translated into layman’s language, it 


would not surprise him by its conclusions. Like his GI descend- 
ants, the Confederate soldier agreed that the infantry was the 
most dangerous and difficult branch of service, and he preferred 
his own equivalent of the air force—the cavalry. Depending upon 
what the psychologists call his “personal esprit,” his “personal 
commitment,” and his “satisfaction with status and job,” he 
would have expressed varying opinions when asked how well the 
Confederate army was run. He did not have any very clear idea 
as to what caused the Civil War, but, if questioned, he would 
very probably have responded as did ninety-one per cent of World 
War II soldiers who felt “whatever our w vishes in the matter, we 
have to fight now if we are to survive.” 


Johnny Reb was even more similar to Billy Yank, his opponent 
in the Union forces. In two fascinating and learned studies of 
the everyday life of Civil War soldiers Bell I. Wiley has amply 

*A paper delivered at the First Annual Civil War Conference at Gettysburg 
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proved that “the similarities of Billy Yank and Johnny Reb far 
outweighed their differences. They were both American, by birth 
or by adoption, and they both had the weaknesses and the virtues 
of the people of their nation and time.” 


Yet contemporaries with opportunities to observe soldiers in 
both the opposing armies found the Southern fighting man subtly 
and indefinably different. He looked “the genuine rebel.” That 
astute British diarist, Colonel Fremantle, found that “in spite of his 
bare feet, his ragged clothes, his old rug, and tooth-brush stuck 
like a rose in his button-hole,” the Confederate warrior had “a 
sort of devil-may-care, reckless, self-confident look, which is de- 
cidedly taking.” 


Most impartial observers found a want of discipline among 
Confederate troops, a peculiar indifference to “their obligations as 
soldiers.”* At the outset of the war, one participant later wrote, 
“The Southern army . . . was simply a vast mob of rather ill-armed 
young gentlemen from the country.” Six months before Appomat- 
tox the inspector-general of the Army of Northern Virginia con- 
cluded that things had not greatly changed: “... the source of 
almost every evil existing in the army is due to the difficulty of 
having orders properly and promptly executed. There is not that 
spirit of respect for and obedience to general orders which should 
pervade a military organization ... .”° 


The Southerners’ want of military discipline is not surprising. 
Confederate soldiers were mostly recruited from the independent 
small farmers who composed the vast majority of the ante bellum 
Southern population.’ They came from a society that was not 
merely rural but, in many areas, still frontier, and isolation of 
settlements, absence of established traditions, and opportunities 
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for rapid social mobility encouraged a distinctive Southern type 
of self-reliance.* In the years before the Civil War political de- 
mocracy triumphed in the South,’ and demagogues repeatedly 
capitalized upon Southerners’ resentments against the planter 
aristocrats. Even slavery was defended in terms of equalitarian 
ideals. “With us,” said Calhoun, “the two great divisions of society 
are not the rich and poor, but white and black; and all the former, 
the poor as well as the rich, belong to the upper classes, and are 
respected and treated as equals... .”"° 


Southerners were citizens before they were soldiers, and they 
did not take kindly to military discipline. At the outbreak of the 
war they rushed to enlist, fearing the fighting would be over be- 
fore they could get to the front. Instead of “fun and frolic,”"* they 
soon learned that being a soldier meant drill, spit-and-polish, mili- 
tary discipline, and more drill. An Alabama enlisted man became 
disillusioned: “A soldier is worse than any negro on Chatahooche 
[sic] river. He has no privileges whatever. He is under worse task- 
masters than any negro. He is not treated with any respect what- 
ever. His officers may inrult him and he has no right to open his 
mouth and dare not do it. 


Such a reaction was, of course, perfectly normal; it has hap- 
pened in all American wars. Fifty-one per cent of our soldiers in 
World War II felt that discipline was “too strict about petty 
things” and seventy-one per cent thought they had “too much 
‘chicken’ to put up with.” But the distinctive thing about the 
Confederate army is that Southern soldiers never truly accepted 
the idea that discipline is necessary to the effective functioning 
of a fighting force. They were “not used to control of any sort, 
and were not disposed to obey anybody except for good and 
sufficient reason given. While actually on drill they obeyed the 
word of command, not so much by reason of its being proper to 
obey a command, as because obedience was in that case necessary 
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to the successful issue of a pretty performance in which they 
were interested. Off drill they did as they pleased, holding them- 


selves gentlemen, and as such bound to consult only their own 
wills.”* 


They found routine training assignments tedious, and they 
shirked them. A Mississippi sergeant reported that his men ob- 
jected to being put on details “because they said they did not en- 
list to do guard duty but to fight the Yankies . . . .”’* When they 
did serve, they behaved with characteristic independence. Colonel 
Fremantle at first thought Confederate sentries “quite as strict as, 
and ten times more polite than, regular soldiers” when they chal- 
lenged him as he entered Longstreet’s camp. But when he compli- 
mented the Confederate commander, Longstreet “replied, laugh- 
ing, that a sentry, after refusing you leave to enter a camp, might 
very likely, if properly asked, show you : another way in, by which 
you might avoid meeting a sentry at all.”"* 


On the march Southern troops were seldom orderly. Even 
Stonewall Jackson had trouble with stragglers,’’ and Lee’s men 
moved “at a slow dragging pace” and were “evidently not good 
marchers naturally.” In spite of repeated orders from head- 


quarters, Confederates could never see the need for carrying 
heavy packs, and they were “constantly in the habit of throwing 
away their knapsacks and blankets on a long march.” Particularly 
in the early years of the war, Southern soldiers found victory 
nearly as demoralizing as de feat, and after a battle “many would 
coolly walk off home, under the impression that they had per- 
formed their share.”** 


Toward their officers, and particularly toward their immediate 
superiors, they exhibited a typical democratic disrespect for 
authority. The whole highly stratified system of military organiza- 
tion, “in which hierarchies of deference were formally and mi- 
nutely established by official regulation,’ was a denial of the 
principle of equality. Confederates disliked “the restrictions 
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placed on the privates,” when the officers were permitted to “go 
to town at option, stay as long as they please, and get gloriously 
drunk in and out of camp when it suits them to do so.” Like one 
peevish Texan they felt that officers “are living better and wear 
better clothes than they did before the war.” Officers had, an- 
other private echoed hungrily, “bacon to eat, Sugar to put in their 
coffee and all luxuries of this kind,” while the common soldier 
had “the hardships to under go.” Another Texan wrote home: 

. I will stay and tuff it out with Col Young and then he can go 
to Hell . . . he has acted the dam dog and I cant tell him so if I 
do they will put me in the Guard House . . . but I can tell him 
what I think of him when this war ends . . . I will come [home] 
when my time is out or die I wont be run over no longer not to 
please no officers they have acted the rascal with me... .”* 
Clearly most Confederates would have agreed with the American 
soldier in World War II who grumbled: “Too many officers have 
that superior feeling toward their men. Treat them as if they were 
way below them . . . What's the matter with us enlisted men, are 
we dogs?” 


Such resentments against a caste system are normal among 
democratic citizen-soldiers. But where American troops in World 
Wars I and II had to vent their aggressions in grumbling and 
goldbricking, Confederates more often took direct action against 
their superiors. Confederate court martial records are full of such 
cases as that of Private George Bedell of Georgia, who called his 
commanding officer “a damned son of a bitch, a damned tyrant, 
a damned puppy, a damned rascal.” If an officer persisted in 
acting like a martinet, his men might ride him on a rail until he 
promised “better behavior,” or they might petition for his resig- 
nation.”* 


In fact, to an extent almost unparalleled in any other major 
war, the Confederate common soldier was the master of his 
officers. Southern armies were organized upon the principle that 
the men might voluntarily choose their commanders. The system 
grew up without much planning. The peacetime militia, a quasi- 
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social, quasi-political organization, had always elected officers, 
and the Confederate army was constituted on the same basis. 
When volunteers enlisted, they chose from among themselves 
noncommissioned officers, lieutenants, and captains; in general the 
man who organized and helped outfit a company was elected its 
captain. “The theory was,” as George Cary Eggleston noted, “that 
the officers were the creatures of the men, chosen by election to 
represent their constituency in the performance of certain duties, 
and that only during good behavior.” Only the high ranking 
field officers were appointed by Richmond. 


A wartime emergency compelled the Confederate government 
to continue the inefficient elective system. At first Southerners 
had thought the war would be short, and most original Confeder- 
ate volunteers enrolled for only twelve months’ service. In De- 
cember 1861 the Confederate Congress abruptly awoke to the 
fact that these troops, the mainstay of the Southern army,would 
be mustered out in the spring. To oppose McClellan’s magnifi- 
cently equipped Northern troops the South would have only a 
skeleton army. Hurriedly the Southern Congress passed a law to 
encourage reenlistment by granting furloughs and bounties to 
veterans who promised once more to volunteer. As a special in- 
ducement the measure provided that all troops who reenlisted 
should have the power to reorganize themselves into companies 
and elect new company officers; these companies, in turn, should 
“have the power to organize themselves into battalions or regi- 
ments and to elect their field officers.” The law, as General Upton 
tersely remarked, should have borne the title, “An act to dis- 
organize and dissolve the . .. Army.”*° 


In the spring of 1862, while McClellan’s army pushed up the 
Peninsula and Halleck’s troops moved on Corinth, Southern forces 
were “in the agony of reorganization.”** In some few cases, com- 
pany officers managed the elections with a high hand. A North 
Carolina officer, for example, had his men fall in with arms, read 
the official order for the election of a second lieutenant, and said: 
“Men, there are but two candidates for the office, and there is but 
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one of them worth a damn. I nominate him. All who are in favor 
of electing Sergeant Blank, come to a shoulder. Company, 
Shoulder arms . . . . Sergeant, take charge of the company and 
dismiss them.”*’ 


But in most companies there was an orgy of electioneering. 
Candidates were “interested and busy.” “I could start out here 
now,” a Georgia private reported, “and eat myself dead on ‘elec- 
tion cake,’ be hugged into a perfect ‘sqush’ by most particular, 
eternal, disinterested, affectionate friends. A man is perfectly 
bewildered by the intensity of the affection that is lavished upon 
him. I never dreamed before that I was half as popular, fine look- 
ing, and talented as I found out I am during the past few days.”** 
The demoralization did not end with the voting. After a typical 
election, a Mississippi volunteer recorded, “The new Lt. Col. 
celebrated his election by ‘treating’ the men of each company to 
a gallon or two of whiskey, consequently there is considerable 
noise in the air.”*® 


The painful process of reorganization had a disastrous effect 
on military efficiency. The Confederate common soldier sharply 
reacted against discipline and order. The “men have defeated 
almost every good officer,” T. R. R. Cobb lamented, “and elected 
privates and corporals to their places.”*’ General E. P. Alexander 
agreed that “. . . the whole effect was very prejudicial to the dis- 
cipline of the army.”** General Beauregard in the West and Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Johnston in the East united in reporting that their 
troops were “demoralized” by the elections.” 


Though professional military men unanimously disapproved 
of the elective system, subsequent Confederate legislation re- 
tained it without material alteration. Until almost the end of the 
war Confederate companies were repeatedly disorganized by 
these political campaigns for military office. In September 1862 
a Mississippi company saw “Great electioneering” with “Party 
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lines . . . sharply drawn, two tickets . . . in the field, and the ad- 
herents of each . . . manfully working for success.”** The follow- 
ing April the proud First Virginia Infantry was almost wrecked 
when recently added conscripts threatened to elect one of them- 
selves lieutenant. That calamity was averted only when the 
colonel “told the Company in case any raw recruit was elected 
that he would instantly have him examined before the board,” 
which weeded out incompetent officers.** As late as January 1864 
Texas troops prepared to choose new commanders. “There is great 
wire-pulling among the officers just at this time,” one Confederate 
wrote his wife. “Some that I know of will not reign again unless 
I am much mistaken.”** 


Time after time Confederate military authorities demanded 
that the election of officers be stopped. “This system has almost 
utterly destroyed the efficiency of non-commissioned officers, 
whose services in the work of discipline are incalculably import- 
ant,” the assistant adjutant-general ~-norted in November 1863, 
“while it perpetuates day after d. ‘he derelictions of duty 
winked at by successful aspirants. © ary of War James A. 
Seddon agreed: “. . . the policy of elections . . . may be well ques- 
tioned, since inseparable from it [arise] an undue regard to popu- 
larity, especially among the non-commissioned officers, and a 
spirit of electioneering subversive of subordination and discip- 
line.”** 


Though militarily indefensible, the system was politically 
necessary, and it was retained until the closing months of the war. 
Confederate soldiers, liberty-loving citizens from a democratic 
society, cherished the right to elect their officers, and the poli- 
ticians defended them. Soldiers “are not automatons,” a Con- 
federate congressman insisted, “dancing to the turning of some 
official organ grinder. The best mind and the best blood in the 
country are in the army, and much of both are found in the ranks. 
They have not lost the identity of the citizen in the soldier.” 
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Even President Jefferson Davis justified the system: “The citizens 
of the several States volunteered to defend their homes and in- 
herited rights . . . the troops were drawn from the pursuits of civil 
life. Who so capable to judge of fitness to command a company, 
a battalion or a regiment as the men composing it?”** 


The election of officers unquestionably contributed to the 
chronic lack of discipline in Confederate forces, but it was also 
a reflection of the fact that Southern soldiers were unwilling to 
obey orders which struck them as onerous or commanders who 
seemed to them unreasonable. Like a tedious refrain, the theme 
of poor discipline runs through the official reports of all Con- 
federate commanders. Even the Army of Northern Virginia, for 
all its intense devotion to Lee, was poorly controlled. When Lee 
took command in 1862, his troops were described as “an ‘Armed 
mob’ . . . magnificent material, of undisciplined individuality, and, 
as such, correspondingly unreliable and disorganized. "8° Three 
more years of fighting saw some improvement, yet in Nov ember 
1864 Lee sorrowfully announced: “The great want in our army 
is firm discipline.”*° 


Few Southern soldiers showed deference to the officers whom 
they themselves had elected, but some felt that there was another 
sort of rank which should be maintained and respected, namely, 
that of social position. “The man of good family felt himself 
superior, as in most cases he unquestionably was, to his fellow- 
soldier of less excellent birth; and this distinction was sufficient, 
during the early years of the war, to override everything like 
military rank.”** 


These upper-class Southerners belonged to that small group 
of planter, merchant, and professional families who still domi- 
nated the social and economic, if no longer the political, life of the 
region. Membership in this Southern aristocracy depended not 
merely upon wealth but upon family, education, good breeding, 
and intelligence. Nineteenth century equalitarian currents had 
eroded the political power once held by the Southern gentry, 
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but they had left the plantation ideal untouched as the goal of 
social aspiration. es 


The members of this upper class were dedicated Southerners, 
but they saw no reason why war should seriously alter their pat- 
tern of life. Some brought along slaves to serve as their personal 
attendants while in the army. Such was Tom, who cared for 
Richard Taylor, son of a former President of the United States, 
throughout the war. A “mirror of truth and honesty,” Tom “could 
light a fire in a minute under the most unfavorable conditions 
and with the most unpromising material, made the best coffee 
to be tasted outside of a creole kitchen, was a ‘dab’ at camp 
stews and roasts, groomed . . . horses... , washed . . . linen, and 
was never behind time.”** 


George Cary Eggleston has left a classic, if exaggerated, ac- 
count of the life these young aristocrats under arms led during the 
opening months of the war at one camp: “... it was a very com- 
mon thing indeed for men who grew tired of camp fare to take 
their meals at the hotel, and one or two of them rented cot- 
tages and brought their families there, excusing themselves 
from attendance upon unreasonably early roll calls, by plead- 
ing the distance from their cottages to the parade-ground. 
Whenever a detail was made for the purpose of cleaning 
the camp-ground, the men detailed regarded themselves as 
responsible for the proper performance of the task by their 
servants, and uncomplainingly took upon themselves the 
duty of sitting on the fence and superintending the work. 
The two or three men of the overseer class who were to be 
found in nearly every company turned some nimble quarters by 
standing other men’s turns of guard-duty at twenty-five cents an 
hour; and one young gentleman of my own company, finding 
himself assigned to a picket rope post, where his only duty was 
to guard the horses and prevent them . . . from becoming en- 
tangled in each other’s heels and halters, coolly called his servant 
and turned the matter over to him, with a rather informal but 
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decidedly pointed injunction not to let those horses get them- 
selves into trouble if he valued his hide.” 


Such young bloods might not be numerous, but they contrib- 
uted to the want of discipline in the Confederate forces. They 
resented having to take orders. When one well-to-do private 
could not take “a dozen face and a smaller number of foot or bath 
towels” on campaign with him, he “actually wrote and sent in 
to the captain an elegant note resigning his ‘position’.”** “It is,” 
wrote another of these snobs, “galling for a gentleman to be 
absolutely and entirely subject to the orders of men who in pri- 
vate life were so far his inferiors, & who when they met him 
felt rather like taking off their hats to him than giving him law 
and gospel.”** When the gentleman-soldier found army regula- 
tions unduly restrictive, he was likely to defy them, and if he had 
good family connections, he was fairly certain not to suffer for 
his insubordination. A Mississippi judge complained that it was 
“but a mockery of form” to “convict a soldier of any offense, who 
has social position, friends, and influence.”*’ 


These Southern aristocrats were, of course, at a great disad- 
vantage in competing in company elections. A planter’s son had 
to be habile in concealing his social superiority and skilful in the 
arts of mass persuasion if he hoped to rise from the ranks through 
popular choice. All the class tensions and prejudices felt against 
him in civilian life carried over into military service, and the 
poorer soldiers were suspicious of “the genteel men,” who “think 
all you are fit for is to stop bullets for them, your betters, who 

call you poor white trash.”** A high Confederate administrator 
concisely summarized the social consequences of having elected 
officers: “. . . in our armies . . . to be an officer is not necessarily 
to be a gentleman... .”*° 


If he was handicapped at the lower levels of advancement in 
the Confederate army, the Southern aristocrat found that the 
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upper command posts were reserved almost exclusively for men of 
his class. Far more than the Confederate civilian administration, 
which had few claims to social distinction and included among 
the cabinet members a plantation overseer, the son of a keeper of 
a dried-fish shop, and a penniless German orphan immigrant,” 
the Southern army leadership was recruited from the most ex- 
clusive elements of ante bellum society. 


A list of Southern generals reads like a roster of the South’s 
best and oldest families. During the four years of war, 103 
men were given commissions as generals, lieutenant-generals, 
and major-generals in the Confederate army.*’ Senators, con- 
gressmen, governors, state legislators, and wealthy planters 
clustered thickly upon their family trees.** The fathers of 
these ranking Confederate officers included one President of 
the United States, two Senators, two Congressmen, three gov- 
ernors, one French nobleman, ten officers of the regular United 
States army, eleven physicians, and six lawyers. Their remote 
relatives were even more distinguished. One was a grandnephew 
of Patrick Henry, another of James Robertson, and yet another 
of Andrew Jackson. There were nephews of Matthew F. Maury, 
the oceanographer, A. B. Longstreet, the author and college 
president, and A. P. Butler, the South Carolina Senator. These 
generals had the kind of education only wealth and breeding 
could procure. Most, naturally, had been to the United States 
Military Academy, but others were graduates of Virginia Military 
Institute, South Carolina College, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and 
assorted smaller Southern schools. 


It was natural that the Confederacy should turn to this trained 
leadership when hostilities broke out. But it is significant that 
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as the war wore on and deaths and resignations made new promo- 
tions possible, the South continued to recruit its military leaders 
from the same small aristocratic social stratum. Southerners ap- 
pointed to high military rank in 1864 were, to be sure, much 
younger than the commanders chosen in 1861, and a significantly 
smaller proportion of them had been trained at West Point.” But 
in family background, wealth, and social position there was no 
real change. At the end of the war as at its beginning the Con- 
federacy recruited its military chiefs from its finest families. 


Though the Southern armies in the West were mostly raised 
from the rough, semi-frontier Gulf states, their commanders also 
came from the upper-class planter aristocracy. In the west as in 
the east, field officers were drawn almost exclusively from wealthy 
families, usually associated with planting, which had a long tra- 
dition of social leadership and military activity. Both groups of 
generals were well educated, though a somewhat higher propor- 
tion of those in the Eastern theater had attended the United 
States Military Academy.” From the point of view of social posi- 
tion, the two groups were virtually interchangeable. 


The class line which separated field commanders from lower, 


elective officers was not completely impassable, but it was virtu- 
ally so. The few who crossed it were made to feel conspicuous as 
social misfits. Nathan B. Forrest, the West’s most daring cavalry 
leader, was never allowed to forget that he was “wholly without 
formal education” and that he had been in civilian life a trader in 
horses and slaves.” A Mississippi gentleman placed under Forrest 
indignantly expressed his “distaste to being commanded by a man 
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having no pretension to gentility—a negro trader, gambler,—an 
ambitious man, careless of the lives of his men so long as pre- 
ferment be en prospectu.” “Forrest may be . . . the best Cav officer 
in the west”, he added, “but I object to a tyrrannical, hotheaded 
vulgarian’s commanding me.” Forrests in the Confederacy were 
few; the Southern army offered only limited opportunities for 
social mobility. 


The Confederate army was, thus, at the same time an extra- 
ordinarily democratic military organization and an extraordinarily 
aristocratic one. The paradox was the reflection of the basic 
ambivalence of Southern society itself, which believed in the 
equality of all white men and simultaneously recognized sharp 
gradations between the social classes. 


At the outbreak of the war this ambiguous Southern attitude 
toward democracy proved a major asset to the Confederate cause. 
There was little time to convert civilians into proper soldiers, and 
it was an advantage that Southern recruits were sturdy, independ- 
ent-minded individualists. Their subaltern officers often lacked 
training and knew “nothing of details or how to look after the 
thousand wants which arise and must be met.”*’ Even the West 
Pointers at first needed experience in handling isn numbers of 
men. In 1861 when General R. S. Ewell, who had previously 
commanded a company of dragoons on the Indian frontier, was 
told that the countryside around Manassas was bare of supplies 
for his men, he sallied forth on a cattle hunt himself. Late in the 
day he returned to camp triumphantly leading one bull to the 
slaughter. When one of his fellow officers “observed that the bull 
was a most respectable animal, but would hardly afford much 
subsistence to eight thousand men,” the general ruefully ex- 
claimed, “Ah! I was thinking of my fifty dragoons.” In the cir- 
cumstances it was just as well that Southern recruits were not 
army regulars. 


At the same time it was a decided asset to have in the South 
recognized, trained leaders who merely required time and ex- 
perience to develop into expert army ‘commanders. There was 
some grumbling at times against the upper-class professional 
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officers who preempted the high positions, particularly the staff 
officers, “young sprouts with bobtailed coats and vast import- 
ance, . . . who obviously thought the war was gotten up that 
they might dazzle the world by their talents.”** Occasionally 
President Davis had to yield to popular prejudices and appoint 
political generals of no very great military knowledge or aptitude, 
such as “Extra Billy” Smith, former governor of Virginia, who 
“was equally distinguished for personal intrepidity and contempt 
for what he called ‘tactics’ and for educated and trained soldiers, 
whom he was wont to speak of as ‘those West P’int fellows.’ ”* 
But the Confederacy never saw an organized attempt to oust 
the military experts comparable to the Northern Radical Republi- 
cans’ campaign against the West Pointers in the Union army. In 
the South training, tradition, and social position kept qualified 
officers in control. 


But what was an 7 in the opening days of the war 
became a serious handicap later. When both opposing armies 


were little more than armed mobs, the Confederate soldier, fight- 
ing on his own terrain, could ignore orders, rely on his wits, and 
still achieve victory. But as gigantic and highly disciplined North- 


ern armies pressed forward, the Confederate, though still a mag- 
nificent individual fighter, was put at a disadvantage by his in- 
difference to discipline. These differences must not be exagger- 
ated; Northern armies too were shockingly undisciplined by 
modern standards. But the Confederacy, with its shortages of 
men and material, could scarcely afford the high price of individ- 
ualism. In February 1865 General Lee sadly concluded: “Many 
opportunities have been lost and hundreds of valuable lives have 
been uselessly sacrificed for want of a strict observance of dis- 
cipline.”"* 


The rigidity of social structure which had provided the Con- 
federacy with a secure, trained top command at the outbreak 
of the war also became a disadvantage as the conflict continued. 
The Confederate high command showed a remarkable continuity 
through the four years of war. While the Northern army 
was led successively by McDowell, McClellan, Pope, Burnside, 
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Hooker, and Meade, the Southern forces in Northern Virginia 
had only two generals-in-chief—Joseph E. Johnston and Robert E. 
Lee. As the war progressed and death or incapacity made room 
for fresh leaders there were, of course, new faces in the Confed- 
erate high command, but these were from the same social class, 
with the same kind of training and the same social outlook as 
their predecessors. Had the art of war remained unchanged, 
this continuity in Confederate leadership would have been only 
an advantage, but the Civil War, the first truly modern war, 
witnessed technological changes of an unprecedented nature— 
new kinds of rifles, new uses for artillery, new possibilities for 
railroad warfare. The Northern winning team of Lincoln, Grant, 
and Sherman came from a more openly structured society and 
was trained to improvise and adapt. Confederate leadership had 
an aristocratic hostility toward change.” ; 


The Southerner as a fighting man, then, was a product of the 
paradoxical world that was the ante bellum South, devoted to 
the principles of democracy and the practice of aristocracy. And 
to compound the paradox, the Southerner’s assets at the outbreak 
of the war became his liabilities by its conclusion. Historians in 
seeking the reasons for the collapse of the Confederacy have 
correctly pointed to inadequate Southern resources, poor trans- 
portation, unimaginative political leadership, and state rights. All 
these, and more, deserve to be taken into account, yet perhaps 
more basic to the Confederate failure was the fundamental ambi- 
valence in the Southern attitude toward democracy. Because of 
that weakness the Southerner made an admirable fighting man 
but a poor soldier. 


62] have developed this theme in more detail in my Lincoln Reconsidered: 
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The Negro Ironworker 
in Ante Bellum Virginia 


By S. SYDNEY BRADFORD 


—— CONDITIONS INHERENT IN THE USE OF HIRED SLAVE LABOR 


in industry are well illustrated in the history of colonial and ante 
bellum Virginia. In that state many Negroes were taken from 
plantations and placed in various industries to help construct 
canals and railroads, operate tobacco factories, and run iron 
furnaces and forges.’ Slaves probably helped construct Virginia's 
first iron furnace, Falling Creek furnace. After this was destroved 
by the Indians in 1622 the colony had no successful iron works 
until 1716, when Colonel Alexander Spotswood erected the first of 
the several furnaces built by him. In operating his furnace at 
Germanna the Colonel used Negro laborers and thought them to 
be fairly good workers.* 


Between 1716 and 1775 many furnaces and forges were built 
in Virginia, and by the latter year iron was even being produced 
in the Shenandoah Valley. Throughout this period and during the 
war for independence, slaves were used both by private adi id- 
uals and by the state government at ironworks all over the state, 
and after the war the industry continued to grow, particularly 
in the Valley.’ By 1800 the iron industry had appeared in the 
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westernmost part of Virginia, near present-day Wheeling, though 
the use of slaves at these works was rare since there were few 
Negroes in that area and those for hire in the eastern part of the 
state were not sent west of the Alleghenies.* However, slaves 
supplied the bulk of Virginia ironworks laborers east of the moun- 
tains. 


The Revolution marked a change in practice with regard to 
slave labor in ironworks, for prior to that time most of such 
laborers were owned by the ironmaster, but the practice of hiring 
slaves for the furnaces began during the war and thereafter the 
great majority of Negroes used at ironworks in the Old Dominion 
were hired hands.’ The source of the hired slaves might be either 
neighboring plantations or slave hiring marts; the hiring might 
be initiated by the ironmaster or his partner or agent or by the 
plantation owner. Agents received a small commission for slaves 
hired, and perhaps to avoid this cost plantation owners often 
wrote directly to the ironmasters. The usual hiring period was 
toward the end of the year, so ironmasters between the Blue Ridge 
and Allegheny Mountains travelled into the piedmont around 
Christmastime in order to obtain Negro workers. The hiring took 
about a month to complete at markets in Pittsylvania, Louisa, 
Spotsylvania, Orange, Albemarle, Amherst, Nelson, and Fauquier 
Counties.° 


4Some slaves were used in the iron industry west of the Allegheny Mountains, 
as at G. F. Hupp’s furnace in Hardy County—see deed of trust, February 6, 1852, 
in Deed Book Number 22 (Hardy County Clerk’s Office, Moorefield, W. Va.)— 
but there is no evidence that Negroes were widely used. Bruce holds that no 
Southern ironmaster could have succeeded without using slaves (Virginia Iron 
Manufacture, 237), but her conclusion is not valid for trans-Allegheny Virginia. 

5Swank, History, 264; Virginia Gazette, January 31, February 14, 1777; Memo- 
randum of Negroes employed at Westham Foundry. This was unlike the situation 
elsewhere in the South, where the slaves were the property of the owners of the 
works. E. M. Lander, Jr., “The Iron Industry in Ante-Bellum South Carolina,” 
Journal of Southern History, XX (August 1954), 350; Ethel Armes, The Story of 
Coal and Iron in Alabama ( Birmingham, 1910), 74, 96. 

‘Deposition of G. Long in Samuel F. Jordan v. William Cash, hereafter cited as 
Jordan v. Cash; of William Weaver in John Doyle v. William Weaver, hereafter 
cite as Doyle v. Weaver; and of D. J. Willson in William Weaver v. Jordan, Davis 
and Company, hereafter cited as Weaver v. Davis; bonds for Negro hire in 
Matthew Bryan’s Administrator v. Matthew Bryan’s Heirs, hereafter cited as 
Bryan v. Bryan, and in Enos Hord v. S. J. and W. H. Jordan, hereafter cited as 
Hord v. Jordan. All of the cited cases are in Case Papers of the Rockbridge 
County Superior Court of Chancery (Superior Clerk’s Office, Lexington, Va.). 
See also bonds for Negro hire in the McCormick Collection (Wisconsin State 
Historical Society, Madison); J. F. Tanner (for J. R. Anderson) to Col. L. Partlow, 
December 15, 1848, in Letter Book, Tredegar Company (Virginia State Library); 
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The same factors determined hiring prices as sale prices of 
slaves. Thus, the age of a hand was a very important matter, for 
Negroes in their prime always brought more than boys and old 
men.’ Likewise slaves with particular skills were more valuable; 
in the late 1830's ironmasters paid from $25 to $40 more to hire 
skilled Negroes than ordinary hands. Negro blacksmiths were 
constantly sought by furnace and forge owners, and they always 
commanded premium prices.* Competition among those who de- 
sired Negroes also influenced Negro hire. In 1830 and 1831 agents 
complained that the demand for slaves by the builders of canals 
and turnpikes had increased rates. Over twenty years later a 
similar objection arose because the hiring of slaves by railroads 
and tobacco factories had brought about a general rise in cost.’ 
In addition, there was a general increase after 1800 in the amounts 
paid for Negroes, as the following table shows:*° 


Year Prices Paid for Hired Negroes 


1805-1807 $55 - $66.98 
1836 $110 - $120 
1840 $85 - $90 
1854-1855 $113.66 - $134.50 
$150 


D. G. Garland to William Weaver, May 23, 1828, in Weaver-Brady Collection 
(Duke University Library, Durham, N. C.); S$. McD. Moore to W. W. Davis, 
January 16, 1850, and J. L. Dickinson to Davis, February 24, 1852, in McCormick 
Collection. 

7In 1838 and 1839 able bodied Negroes were hired for $93 apiece, while old 
men and boys went for $63 or $64 each. Deposition of William Lusk in John 
Alexander v. Sidney S. Baxter, administrator of John Irvine and others, hereafter 
cited as Alexander v. Irvine’s administrator, in Case Papers of Rockbridge County 
Superior Court of Chancery. 

8Deposition of Ira F. Jordan in Weaver v. Davis. In 1808 a furnace paid $119.88 
for a blacksmith and $83.25 for the next most expensive Negro, and in 1853 a 
forge paid $150 for a blacksmith and an average of $101.50 for unskilled workers. 
Ledger, Ridwell Furnace, 1805-1809 ( University of North Carolina Library, Chapel 
Hill); bonds for Negro hire in McCormick Collection. 

°T. Wyat to Jordans and Irvine, January 6, 1830; P. Boxley to Jordans and 
Irvine, January 13, 1831; Greenlee Davidson to J. D. Davidson, January 9, 1859, 
all in McCormick Collection. 

10Ledger, Ridwell Furnace, 1805-1809; deposition of Matthew Bryan and report 
of Commissioner Chapin in Alexander v. Irvine’s administrator; bonds for Negro 
hire in Jordan v. Cash and Bryan v. Bryan and those owned by Miss Mabel Jordan 
(Buena Vista, Va.); C. W. Newkirk to William Weaver, January 4, 1815, and 
James Coleman to William Weaver, February 19, 1856, both in Weaver-Brady 
Collection (Duke). 
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Ironmasters usually hired slaves for the period from January 1 
until the following Christmas, and shortly after the agreements 
had been concluded the slaves were sent to their respective iron- 
works. Severe winter weather occasionally delayed their departure 
for as much as several weeks, but this might prevent sickness 
arising from travel in bad weather. For example, one group of 
hands that crossed the Blue Ridge Mountains in stormy weather 
fell ill after reaching their ironworks, which upset the ironmaster 
since more lost time was added to the thirty days the slaves had 
already spent in travel. If additional workers were needed during 
the year they were hired for whatever time was necessary. 


Unhappy incidents concerned with the hiring of Negroes often 
occurred. When a slave owner in 1829 allowed an ironmaster who 
had hired one of his Negroes for $50 to set the price for a second 
slave, the ironmaster named $20 as a fair price. Such an amount 
brought an angry protest from the slave’s master, concluding 
with “This letter . . . will close (I hope forever) my correspond- 
ence with you.” On the other hand, competition for the slaves 
appears to have been keen, and an agent for one ironmaster failed 
to hire a desired Negro because an unknown individual had 
bribed the slave’s owner to obtain him. In this case even the 
Negro was given a bribe to go elsewhere. The manager of an- 
other ironworks found that a slave master from whom he had 
hired certain Negroes for several years had increased the amount 
he wanted for the hands and would not lower it because, the 
manager believed, of a competitor's bidding. Another representa- 
tive of an ironworks complained in 1855 that “You have no idea 
of the trouble there is in hiring hands, . . . there is all sorts of 
trickery and management.” 


Ironmasters used Negroes for any task that needed to be done 
at their establishments. At the furnaces and forges slaves tended 
fires, worked the metal, and in fact did everything but manage 
the establishments, which was always the job of a white man. 
Elsewhere on an ironworks plantation Negroes planted and har- 
vested crops, cut and charcoaled wood, mined iron ore, drove 
wagons and manned boats, made shoes, ground flour, and worked 

11James C. Dickinson to William Weaver, January 21, 1833, in Weaver-Brady 
Collection (Duke); unsigned letter to W. W. Davis, January 5, 1856, in Mc- 
Cormick Collection; Henry A. McCormick to William Weaver, December 29, 1855, 


in Weaver-Brady Collection (Alderman Library, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville). 
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as carpenters and blacksmiths. The elite among them were the 
refiners, molders, and blacksmiths, and because a skilled slave 
was as valuable as two ordinary hands, many ironmasters owned 
a few skilled workers."* There was nothing rigid in the use of 
Negroes at ironworks, however, as skilled slaves were frequently 
used for unskilled tasks. Bob, a forge helper at Buffalo forge, 
for example, was transferred to a chopping gang in February 
1836 and stayed with that group, except for a stint at planting 
oats, until May 30, when he was sent back to the forge. He re- 
mained there until August 4 and was then sent back to the wood- 
choppers, with whom he stayed until August 22, when he re- 
turned to the forge for five days." 


Of all the jobs assigned to Negroes at ironworks, the two most 
important were mining and woodchopping. A furnace’s ore banks 
were usually worked by slaves supervised by a white master miner, 
the number of hands used in this way varying from furnace to 
furnace. Lucy Selina furnace used four Negroes and a white 
master miner in the 1830's, while Vesuvius furnace employed 
five or six hands, and Jane furnace worked nine or ten slaves in 
its pits.'* Shafts had to be dug at some ore banks, and one furnace 
had holes seventy-two feet deep at its pits. In order to supply 
another furnace with seven to seventeen cartloads of ore a day, 
eight hands worked in pits that were twenty to twenty-five feet 
dee p. The ore in the holes was first loosened by pow der and then 
hauled to the surface in buckets. Work in such places was very 
often difficult because of the presence of water, and occasionally 
a pump was used to keep the pits as dry as possible.’’ 


12The following contain numerous references to work done by Negroes: deposi- 
tion of Ira F. Jordan in Weaver v. Davis and of Matthew Bryan in Alexander v. 
Irvine’s administrator; Journals, Pine Forge, 1804-1833 (University of North 
Carolina Library); William W. Davis Papers and Graham Ledgers and Negro 
Books, 1830-1840, in Weaver-Brady Collection (Virginia). With respect to skilled 
workers, one forge owner owned six Negro forgemen, one of whom he had pur- 
chased to prevent a competitor's buying him. J. Doyle to William Weaver, October 
17, 1827, and Weaver to Doyle, October 17, 1827, in Doyle v. Weaver. The follow- 
ing sources also point out that ironmasters owned skilled workers: Journal, Pine 
Forge, 1804-1808; Negro Book, Graham Ledgers; deposition of Ira F. Jordan, in 
Weaver v. Davis. 

18Time Book, Buffalo Forge, 1830-1840, in Weaver-Brady Collection ( Virginia); 
Patrick Brady, Home Journal, II, in McCormick Collection. 

14Deposition of A. Campbell and of L. Shaw in Alexander v. Irvine’s administra- 
tor; deposition of A. W. Templine in Weaver v. Davis. 

15Ledger, Ridwell Furnace, 1805-1809; deposition of J. B. Johnson in Weaver 
v. Davis. 
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Vast quantities of charcoal were needed to smelt the ore 
brought to furnaces. Cotopaxi furnace, before it was abandoned 
in 1854, made 600 tons of pig iron a year, each ton of which re- 
quired the burning of 200 bushels of charcoal; and a forge burned 
fifteen or sixteen cords of wood to make a ton of bar iron.'® Over 
the years chopping gangs, usually under the supervision of a 
white man, denuded many wooded areas for wood to be char- 
coaled, for both Negro and white hands apparently had a quota 
to fill of nine cords a week. After the wood had been cut, about 
thirty cords of it would be slowly burned in a large pile; at the 
end of six days of smoldering approximately forty bushels of 
charcoal remained from each cord burned. Colliers supervised 
this important work, and Negro colliers were so highly valued 
that in the 1850's an ironmaster paid $1,000 for one.*’ 


Slaveowners occasionally restricted the use of hands hired to 
ironmasters. Thus, some Negroes could not work at furnaces and 
ore mines, nor labor in bad weather. One woman would not per- 
mit her slave to be worked in a mine because he had already 
been injured in blasting. Most Negroes, however, were sent to 
their hirers without any attempt being made to safeguard their 


welfare.'* 


It was common practice on plantations to allow slaves to do 
extra work for wages, and this was also permitted at ironworks, 
where Negroes did such labor as driving wagons, chopping wood, 
and making baskets, tar, spikes, and rails. Extra work could also 
be done at night, on Sunday s, and over the Christmas holidays. 
This labor was credited to a slave’s account, and at one works 
slaves earned $2.93 for threshing an extra forty-seven bushels of 


16Lesley, Iron Manufacturer's Guide, 70; deposition of Ira F. Jordan in Weaver 
v. Davis. 

17Deposition of J. W. Schoolfield and of James Brawley in Weaver v. Mayburry; 
Time Book, Buffalo Forge, 1830-1840, in Weaver-Brady Collection (Virginia); 
deposition of A. D. Rhodes in Hord v. Jordan; agreement between John Doyle and 
D. Holmes, 1843, in McCormick Collection; G. P. Grimsley, Iron Ores, Salt and 
Sandstones (West Virginia Geological Survey, IV, Morgantown, W. Va., 1909), ix, 
36; William L. Alexander to Col. Sam McD. Reid, August 23, 1858, in Reid-White 
Papers (Washington and Lee University Library, Lexington, Va.). 

ISR. Brooks to Jordans and Irvine, January 2, 1829; [ ] to IL. Y. Grevey, 
1846; Nancy Matthews to Col. John Jordan, 1831, all in McCormick Collection; 
bond for Negro hire in Bryan v. Bryan. Only three out of fifty-two slaves hired 
by one furnace were prohibited from working in ore pits. Bonds for Negro hire 
in Bryan v. Bryan. 
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rye. thirty-three cents for putting a bottom in a chair and making 
a floor mat, and $9.70 for drawing iron on Easter Monday. Those 
who did additional skilled labor apparently earned the largest 
sums, such as $12.75, $22.02, and $25.80 for handling iron at a 
forge." The Negroes usually spent their money at ironworks’ 
stores, where they bought articles of all kinds, especially clothing. 
Sugar and coffee were also very popular purchases; one slave 
at a forge bought twenty-seven pounds of coffee and sixteen 
pounds of sugar between March 6, 1834, and January 8, 1835. 
Tobacco was another item very frequently purchased. The ac- 
counts of the Negroes were usually settled at the end of a year, 
when they received cash for the remainder of their credits. Typi- 
cal payments were those of a forge in Rockbridge County, where 
the Negroes received from $1 to $14.83 in the years between 
1834 and 1839.” 


Although slaves were widely used in the Virginia iron industry, 
ironmasters did not believe they could equal the output of white 
laborers. No matter what type of labor they performed, Negroes 
were always required to work under white supervision, for it was 
thought that they could not be taught to do skilled work inde- 
pendently. This view, held by Governor Spotswood in colonial 
Virginia, was also expressed by a nineteenth century ironmaster: 
“They are not as good workmen and do not take as good care or as 
much pains as good white workmen.” Another ironmaster be- 
lieved that even though Negroes could be taught to work at a 
forge, it was more costly to refine a ton of bar iron with slave 
than with white labor because slaves wasted iron ore and char- 
coal. Just to train Negroes took a long time. When an ironmaster 
was asked in 1836, “Cannot any Negro man of ordinarily good 
capacity be used as an underhand in a forge?” he replied, “Not 


19C, S. Sydnor, Slavery in Mississippi (New York, 1933), 96; J. B. Sellers, 
Slavery in Alabama ( Birmingham, 1950), 91; R. B. Flanders, Plantation Slavery in 
Georgia (Chapel Hill, 1933), 146; Journals, Pine Forge, 1804-1834; Graham 
Ledgers; Journal, Beauregard Furnace, 1861-1865 (William and Mary College 
Library, Williamsburg, Va.); F. T. Anderson Papers and Ledger, Union Forge, 
1825-1826 (Duke University Library); Negro Books, 1830-1840, and 1844-1849, 
Buffalo Forge; Ledger, Union Forge, 1825-1826, all in Weaver-Brady Collection 
( Virginia ). 

20All records of ironworks are full of notations of such purchases. See, for 
example, Journals, Pine Forge, 1804-1834, and Doyle v. Kirkpatrick papers in 
McCormick Collection; William W. Davis Papers and Negro Book, 1830-1840, 
Buffalo Forge, in Weaver-Brady Collection ( Virginia ). 

21Cappon (ed.), Iron Works at Tuball, 18; deposition of William Norcross in 
Alexander v. Irvine’s administrator. 
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with advantage without a servitude of two or three years.” After 
one Negro had worked for five years at a forge it was still said 
that although he was a “first-rate” underhand for a slave, he was 
not an excellent worker.” 


Perhaps naturally, the hirers of Negro ironworkers appear to 
have been less attentive to slaves’ clothing needs than their owners 
would have been. The bonds for the hired Negroes stated that 
ironmasters were responsible for feeding and clothing the slaves 
concerned, and in some instances the bonds definitely prescribed 
what clothes were to be provided, for example two summer suits, 
a winter suit, a pair of shoes and socks, and a hat and blanket 
per man. More often, however, the bonds simply stated that the 
slaves would be clothed in the “usual manner,” a phrase most 
ironmasters interpreted as they saw fit. An estimate of the cloth- 
ing furnished at a forge in 1832 states that the hands received 
two shirts, three pairs of trousers, a coat, four pairs of shoes, a 
blanket, and a hat; however, they really received only a summer 
and winter suit, three pairs of shoes, and a hat and blanket, which 
was less than the amount of clothing recommended for planta- 
tion slaves.** Despite the rough labor at ironworks, all of the 
laborers at one establishment were without shoes in August 1828, 
and no leather had been available for five weeks. In February 
1859 and June and September 1860, many slaves at another fur- 
nace were barefooted when even the manager admitted that the 
ore bank was so damp and rough that the workers really needed 
shoes. Perhaps it was this scarcity of shoes that caused the slaves 
to break into a building at that ironworks in March 1861 and steal 
clothing. As a matter of fact the manager was afraid to leave 
the works because he believed they would steal more.** The ex- 


22Deposition of John Doyle in Weaver v. Davis; of Edwin Jordan in John Jor- 
dan’s Executors v. John Jordan’s Heirs, hereafter cited as Jordan v. Jordan, in Case 
Papers of Rockbridge County Superior Court of Chancery; and of William Nor- 
cross in Alexander v. Irvine’s administrator. 

23See, for example, bonds for Negro hire in Alexander v. Irvine’s administrator, 
McCormick Collection, and Bryan v. Bryan; an estimate of the expense of con- 
ducting Clifton Forge for the year 1832 and deposition of Ira F. Jordan in 
Alexander v. Irvine’s administrator. See also R. Collins, “Management of Slaves,” 
DeBow’s Review, XVII (1854), 424; Agricola, “Management of Negroes,” ibid., 
XIX (1855), 359. 

24John Doyle to William Weaver, August 11, 1828, in Doyle v. Weaver; W. W. 
Rex to D. C. E. Brady, February 25, 1859, in Weaver-Brady Collection ( Virginia ) ; 
Rex to Brady, June 29, September 21, 1860, March 15, 1861, in Weaver-Brady 
Collection (Duke). 
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tensive purchases of clothing by slaves who did extra work also 
indicates that they were inadequately clothed by ironmasters. 


In carrying out their responsibility for feeding the Negroes, 
ironmasters provided the usual basic foods, four or five pounds 
of bacon and a peck and half of cornmeal a week. Coffee, sugar, 
and molasses were not part of the regular ration; indeed, they 
were among the most popular items purchased by those who did 
extra work. At some ironworks individual food allotments would 
be distributed and the slaves would cook for themselves. At 
other works the food would be prepared and the Negroes would 
be fed as a group, a method preferable in the eyes of one iron- 
master as it enabled him to keep the slaves under better super- 
vision.** Negroes complained about the food situation, for furnaces 
and forges often were short of food, or handed out bad supplies. 
The records of one ironworks show that bad flour was distributed 
early in December 1828, that no flour was on hand by the end 
of that month, that roughly half a year later bacon was needed, 
and that between October and the end of December 1829 there 
was again no flour. At a second ironworks such poor beef was 
issued that the manager was afraid the white hands would leave. 
Subsequently, the hacen supply there failed, bad meat was dis- 
tributed again, and at about the same time the supply of flour 
was exhausted.” 


Ledgers of ironworks point to a high rate of sickness among 
hired Negroes. The causes of illnesses were many, but a random 
selection from the records of one ironworks shows that “Jack” 
cut his leg, “Charles” burned his leg, “Billy” was incapacitated 


25Deposition of James Shank and report of Commissioner Chapin in Alexander 
v. Irvine’s administrator. See also Ledger, Union Forge, 1825-1826, and Negro 
Book, 1830-1840, Buffalo Forge, in Weaver-Brady Collection (Virginia); deposi- 
tions in Doyle v. Weaver and in Matthews v. McCormick in the McCormick Col- 
lection; deposition of John Doyle in Weaver v. Mayburry; and Jordan, Davis and 
Company to William Weaver, September 8, 1832, in Weaver-Brady Collection 
( Virginia). 

26John Doyle to Abraham W. Davis, December 1, 31, 1828; Charles [Gorgas] 
to William Weaver, March 29, April 6, 1859, and to D. C. E. Brady, August 11, 
1859, and Rex to Brady, July 26, 1859, all in Weaver-Brady Collection ( Virginia); 
and Doyle to Davis, August 25, 1829; W. W. Davis to William Weaver, December 
4, 1829: and Elizabeth Matthews to Weaver, March 29, 1830; L. K. Gorgas to 
Brady, April 2, 1860; and W. W. Rex to Brady, May 28, 1860, all in Weaver- 
Brady Collection (Duke). 
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for two weeks because of frostbite, “Tom” was visited nine times 
by a doctor (at $5 a visit) because of his legs and head, and 
three slaves received treatment for gonorrhea. At another furnace 
some Negroes who had gone without shoes in the fall were sick 
for two weeks. In at least two instances ironworks had to be 
closed because all the personnel had been stricken by some dis- 
ease.*’ Any sickness among the hired hands was an inconvenience 
and expense to the ironmaster, especially as a Virginia court had 
ruled in 1806 that the full contract price of a hired slave who 
became ill had to be paid.** Despite that, many ironmasters 
adopted the practice of deducting from the hire of a sick slave 
the cost of medical treatment and “the value of time lost. Thus, at 
one forge over $50 was subtracted from the hire of three slaves 
because of the time they had lost while sick. In order to combat 
that practice some slave owners by the 1840's insisted that the 
hire bonds absolve them from responsibility for medical charges, 
and in 1854 the bonds for twenty-seven out of fifty-two hired 
Negroes said the slaves were to be free of medical costs.”° 


It is difficult to generalize about the discipline enforced at iron- 
works, but in many instances it was severe. In Rockbridge County 


a Negro is said to have hurled himself into a furnace rather than 
face a whipping. For numerous ironmasters and their managers, 
as well as for plantation managers, the whip was an effective 
“insignia of office.” Although only seven slaves at the Tredegar 
Works were whipped within a decade, for years after the “great 
cat onine tails which hung somewhere in the y vard” was still re- 
membered. Negroes were whipped for various offenses, for ex- 
ample when a slave became involved in a fight over a card game 


2*Graham Ledgers and Miscellaneous Graham Papers and Rex to Brady, Septem- 
ber 21, 1860, in Weaver-Brady Collection (Duke); Stephen McCormick to William 
Weaver, September 29, 1828, in McCormick Collection; William Viand to Joseph 
Marston, June 9, 1859, in Bush and Lobdell Collection (Alderman Library, Uni- 
versity of Virginia). 

28George v. Elliott in Helen T. Caterall’s Judicial Cases Concerning American 
Slavery and the Negro (Washington, 1926), I, 113. 


2°Bond for Negro hire in Jordan v. Jordan; Journal, Pine Forge, 1831-1834; J. 
R. Anderson to H. Loving, January 24, 1850, in Letter Book, Tredegar Company; 
and bonds for Negro hire in McCormick Collection, in Doyle v. Kirkpatrick, and 
in Bryan v. Bryan. 
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and when two Negroes made a dirk.” It is apparent too that 
whipping was intended not only as a punishment for a culprit, 
but also as a warning to potential offenders. This was clearly the 
case at Buena Vista furnace in Rockbridge County when ten 
Negroes fled in the spring of 1855 because of whipping and gen- 
erally poor treatment. After an unsuccessful attempt to take them 
back, their owners sent them elsewhere. This angered the furnace 
owners, who wanted the Negroes returned and punished before 
the rest of the slaves.*’ Whipping was not the only form of chas- 
tisement, however. At one furnace a slave was struck so severely 
on the arm that he was laid up for six days, and when another 
slave resisted handling by an ironworks’ manager the latter simply 
picked up a rock and hit the Negro in the head. 


Despite the fear of punishment, Negroes at ironworks were 
perpetually running away for the same reasons that plantation 
hands did: to avoid hard work, to see their families, and to win 
freedom. Running away was a dangerous venture, for the odds 
against escaping were great and punishment for such boldness 
was severe, yet many Negroes repeatedly attempted to escape. 
Twelve members of a gang working on an ironworks’ road at- 
tempted to run away; four were successful, and of those brought 
back three eventually escaped after repeated attempts. Coping 
with this problem was both troublesome and expensive to iron- 
masters. In one case $37.10 was paid in costs and jail fees to re- 
trieve a slave; in another instance it cost $110.05 to bring back 
four Negroes.** 

8°John D. Capron, president, Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va., 
to author, July 29, 1953; Sydnor, Slavery in Mississippi, 71. Kenneth M. Stampp, 
The Peculiar Institution (New York, 1956), 174, says the whip was “the emblem 
of the master’s authority. Nearly every slaveholder used it, and few grown slaves 
escaped it entirely.” Bruce, Virginia Iron Manufacture, 255. See also Furnace 
Account Book, 1829-1832, in Graham Ledgers; R. A. Glasgow to [F. T. Anderson], 
February 16, 1858, in F. T. Anderson Collection. For another account of discipline 
by whipping, see W. W. Rex to D. C. E. Brady, October 26, 1860, in Weaver- 
Brady Collection (Duke). 

31J. F. Jordan to Enos Hord, March 6, 1855; Hord to S. F. and W. H. Jordan, 
March 12, 1855; Hord and Tulless to S. F. and W. H. Jordan, March 21, 1855; 
S. F. and W. H. Jordan to Hord and Tulless, March 26, 1855, all in Hord v. Jor- 
dan. The Jordans refused to pay Hord for the Negroes for January and February, 
but the court in Hord v. Jordan awarded Hord $294.77 for those months. 

82Negro Time Book, 1833-1839, in Graham Papers; John Watkins to William 
Weaver, July 28, 1854, in Weaver-Brady Collection ( Duke). 

33Report of Commissioner Chapin in Alexander v. Irvine’s administrator; Ledger, 
Ridwell Furnace, 1805-1809; receipt of jailer of Augusta County, July 27, 1831, in 


Alexander v. Irvine’s administrator; J. Irvine’s Cash Book and bond for Negro 
hire, both in McCormick Collection. 
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The extensive use of Negroes by Virginia ironmasters did not 
prevent the industry from suffering from the competition of 
British and Northern iron after 1836. This was probably because 
with slave labor available, furnace and forge owners failed to 
adopt improved manufacturing methods. This conservative policy 
meant that the cost of making a ton of pig iron remained the 
same, about $15, between 1825 and 1855.** But English iron- 
masters followed the opposite path, and in 1841 a number of 
disturbed iron manufacturers met in Lexington, Virginia, to dis- 
cuss the threat of imported iron and agreed that a new tariff was 
indispensable if they were to prosper. The tariff passed in the 
following year gave them a little help, but in 1846 duties on iron 
were lowered, and in 1849 a Botetourt County ironmaster declared 
that only his “peculiar situation” with regard to labor had kept 
him in business and that if a new tariff was not passed he would 
stop operating in 1850. The same view was expressed at a meet- 
ing of trans-Blue Ridge Mountain ironmasters in September 1849 
who felt that if something was not done to relieve their distress 
their works would all be closed within twelve months. During 
the same year at least six ironmasters from Virginia attended 
a national iron convention that demanded added protection for 
the industry.** Another cause for despondency in these years was 
the fact that Pennsylvania iron undersold slave-made iron in 
Virginia. In 1841, 1843, and 1845 the owner of the Tredegar 
Works declared that he could buy Northern iron for less than 
or equal to what it cost to purchase locally produced iron. This 
was corroborated by the ironmaster who said that Northern iron 
at Richmond always undersold iron made in western Virginia.” 


It is clear that Negroes supplied the bulk of the labor used at 
charcoal furnaces and forges in Virginia even though ironmasters 


24Between 1848 and 1858, for example, apparently only three Virginia furnaces 
used coke. Swank, History, 371. See also deposition of John Donihoo in Weaver 
v. Mayburry; deposition of M. Bryan in Matthews v. McCormick; Joseph R. Ander- 
son to F. T. Anderson, October 28, 1851, in F. T. Anderson Collection; William 
Mark to [ ], January 18, 1855, in McCormick Collection. 

35Bruce, Virginia Iron Manufacture, 213, 264-65; Wheeling, W. Va., Daily 
Gazette, August 23, September 17, 1849; Proceedings of the Iron Convention, Held 
at Pittsburgh, November 2Ist, 22d and 23d, 1849 (Pittsburgh, 1849), 13. 

36Letters of J. R. Anderson to Davis H. Forrer, November 10, 1841, to Col. J. 
Jordan, December 9, 1843, and to William Weaver, April 19, 1845, all in Letter 
Books, Tredegar Company; William Weaver to Wm. S. Triplett, August 25, 1862, 
in Weaver-Brady Collection ( Virginia). 
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criticized their ability. Most of the slaves were hired and their 
life was onerous, as they were worked hard, were poorly fed and 
clothed, and were separated from their families. Contrary to 
Bruce, “the ‘kindly relation of protector and protected, of strong 
and weak,’ so well known to have existed on the plantation” did 
not exist for them, and life at an ironworks was not “a sunny 
rather than a dreary” thing.*’ The iron industry’s continued re- 
liance upon Negroes in the 1840's and 1850's probably contributed 
to the failure of ironmasters to adopt improved methods of pro- 
duction, and thus put them at an increasing disadvantage with 
regard to Northern and British iron in those decades. In general, 
slave labor brought neither satisfaction nor progress to Virginia’s 
ironworkers and their industry. 


87Bruce, Virginia Iron Manufacture, 249, 255-56. 





Economic Sanctions: Use of 
the Threat of Manufacturing 
by the Southern Colonies 


By C. ROBERT HAYWOOD 


T HE JEFFERSON PROGRAM INAUGURATED IN APRIL 1806 WITH THE 
passage of the Non-Importation Act, later to be replaced by the 
Embargo Act of 1807, has been considered traditionally and cor- 
rectly as a logical sequel to the non-importation acts of the pre- 
Revolutionary period. The President, supported mainly by the 
agrarian South and West, felt that the conditions which had 
spelled success for earlier colonial commercial exclusion still pre- 
vailed. The warring nations of Europe, and particularly England, 
were making heavy purchases of American foodstuffs and raw 
materials. It was Jefferson’s conviction that any curtailment of this 
supply would result in serious economic difficulties for these 
dependent powers; total stoppage would mean starvation.’ The 
embargo seemed to be the logical means of coercion founded 
upon colonial precedence. 


Usually the antecedents of Jefferson’s peaceable coercion are 
traced back no further than this. The favorable impression that 
the boycotts organized at the time of the Stamp Act made upon 
Jefferson as a young man seemed to be ample motivation for the 
program in 1806. Actually, however, the decision to use peace- 
ful economic sanctions in 1765 was in turn based upon the favor- 
able impression that the earlier experiments in economic coercion 
had made on the Sons of Liberty. Jefferson in drawing on the 

1Louis Martin Sears, Jefferson and the Embargo (Durham, N. C., 1927), 50, 
55-57. For his specific language see Jefferson’s letter to Caesar Rodney, April 24, 
1808, in which he explains, “It will show our people that while the embargo gives 


us double rations, it is starving our enemies.” Thomas Jefferson, Writings, Albert 
A. Lipscomb and Albert Ellery Bergh, eds. (20 vols., Washington, 1905), XI, 36. 
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placid waters of peaceful coercion was tapping a deeper well 
than has generally been recognized. Back of the non-consumption, 
non-importation, and non-exportation agreements of the decade 
prior to the Revolution stands at least a century of less dramatic 
and less successful experimentation in economic sanction. Among 
the earliest and most persistent of these efforts were those made 
by Southern planters who threatened to destroy British revenue 
and profit by manufacturing for themselves the goods which 
were then being purchased from the mother country. 


The use of this technique for redressing grievances and gain- 
ing concessions grew out of the colonists’ understanding of their 
relationship to the mother country—a relationship founded on the 
assumption that there were definite advantages in belonging 
to an empire England controlled. The negative and restrictive 
aspects of the old system of mercantilism, in the Southern colonies 
at least, were clearly offset by the positive value of British pro- 
tection, guidance, bounties, and subsidies. The restrictions on 
manufacturing, which relegated the South to a position of a raw 
material producing area only, did not mean economic stagnation 
but was, in fact, the logical role for a frontier settlement in which 
rich farm land abounded. In the main, the Southern colonists 
would have agreed with Alexander Cluny, who listed in detail 
the advantages England received from the colonies but wasted 
little space in enumerating the colonial benefits, observing that 


The advantages reciprocally received by the Colonies, re- 
quire no proof. They appear self-evident, from the nature 
of the connection and intercourse between them. Their wants 
are supplied! Their weakness is supported! They sleep in 
peace, and they awake in freedom, under the protection of a 
powerful and indulgent parent!* 


The colonists were fully aware that the benefits were not all 
theirs. Great Britain certainly profited from the raw materials 
supplied by her American daughters and prospered because of 
her monopoly of the American market. But it was felt a division 

2Alexander Cluny, The American Traveller: Containing Observations on the 


Present State, Culture and Commerce of the British Colonies in America. . . 
(London, 1770), 72. 
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of labor had been struck which made England and her colonies 
mutually dependent on one another. As long as each performed 
her assigned task the empire as a whole would prosper. In the 
words of the anonymous author of a tract written in 1755, 


There ought to subsist a perfect harmony between Great 
Britain and them [the colonies]. They both ought to think 
their interests to be the same, as they really are: and on the 
right principle Great Britain ought not only to strengthen 
and support them to the utmost, but encourage and promote 
their commerce, in as extensive a manner as she does her 
own.* 


The acceptance of the idea of the bilateral benefits flowing in 
both directions across the Atlantic seems to be refuted by the 
tendency of colonial documents to stress the benefits that Great 
Britain would receive. This can be readily understood when it 
is remembered that most of the pamphlets written by colonists 
were appeals for English aid; the same is true of most of the 
official documents in which economic advantages are discussed. 
Petitions from the colonial assemblies and pamphlets from the 


colonial press seeking new or extended colonial privileges in- 
variably demonstrated the ultimate advantages that would accrue 
to Great Britain because of her indulgence. Although most of the 
space in such petitions was given to a description of England's 
benefits, the first assumption was that the colonies would be the 
initial gainer.’ 


8State of the British and French Colonies in North America, With Respect to 
Number of People, Forces, Forts, Indians, Trade and other Advantages (London, 
1755), 63-64. 

‘For instance, Governor Glen’s excellent compendium of British benefits derived 
from South Carolina, as outlined in his answers to the questions raised by the 
Board of Trade and in his descriptive pamphlet published in 1761, was but part 
of an appeal for English aid to complete his imperialistic schemes and economic 
reforms. James Glen, A Description of South Carolina: Containing Many Curious 
and Interesting Particulars Relating to the Civil, Natural, and Commercial History 
of that Colony . . . (London, 1761), passim; James Glen, Answers From James 
Glen, Esq., Govr of South Carolina, to the Queries from the Right Honourable 
the Lords, Commissioner for Trade and Plantations. To His Grace the Duke of 
Argyll, reprinted in Plowden Charles Jennett Weston (ed.), Documents Connected 
with the History of South Carolina (London, 1856), 65-89. See also Robert Lee 
Meriwether, The Expansion of South Carolina, 1729-1765 (Kingsport, Tenn., 
1940), 211. 
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The adverse side of the concept of mutual benefit might be 
called “the doctrine of interdependent loss.” Assuming that 
England’s prosperity was dependent upon trade, that is, the 
mutual exchange of goods, the colonists logically reasoned that 
any interruption of this exchange, and particularly the advan- 
tageous colonial trade, was bound to work hardships upon Great 
Britain. If the colonies could not afford to buy, England would 
be unable to sell. If the colonies were forced to produce their own 
clothing, British textile mills would be forced to close down. 
In short, colonial loss led to British suffering. The geographical 
interdependence that had developed had inexorably bound 
England to the colonies and the colonies to England. 


This gave a positive advantage to the colonies in appealing 
for aid or concessions. In their hands the threat to disrupt the 
interdependency by turning to manufacturing became a more 
or by effective lever in prying privileges from the mother coun- 

. At various times they used it to try to induce England to 
reat the system of supply, to lower prices of manufactured 
goods, to approve of colonial regulations of the tobacco culture, 
to allow the development of the iron industry, to tolerate the 
use of paper money, to provide for a direct trade with Ireland 
and Europe, and to extend the system of bounties and other aids 
to a variety of products. 


Even regions without much possibility of becoming manu- 
facturing centers challenged England’s monopoly of manufactur- 
ing whenever there was need to prod the reluctant mother coun- 
try into action. In the obviously rural “Lubberland” of North 
Carolina—with few ports, even fewer shipping facilities, and a 
shortage of labor—threats to turn to manufacturing were seriously 
made and were occasionally taken seriously by the British. But 
naturally the effectiveness of the approach was much greater in 
those colonies with a larger population, better harbor facilities, 
and a more diversified economy or the potentiality for it. The 
effectiveness was increased even more if the colony possessed 
all these attributes and was currently filling its role as a producer 
of raw materials and a consumer of English manufactured pro- 
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ducts. Of the Southern colonies none met these conditions better 
than Virginia, and few of the colonists were more aware of their 
importance within the empire than the residents of the Old 
Dominion. Therefore, it was only natural that her planters should 
make extensive use of the threat to upset the established mercan- 
tilistic balance by neglecting tobacco cultivation and turning to 
manufacturing their own necessities. 


The boldest threats made in Virginia were those published in 
two anonymous broadsides, possibly written by the same author, 
entitled The Case of the Province of Virginia One of the British 
Northern Colonies and The Case of the Merchants, and Planters, 
Trading to, and Residing in, Virginia, and Maryland.’ Not only 
did these inflammatory sheets urge the manufacture of shoes, 
stockings, hats, linen, and woolen clothing, but they also predicted 
that the planters would soon be forced to embrace piracy and 
illegal trade with Europe if England did not immediately alleviate 
their distress. Usually, however, the threats were much more 
mild and subtle. More representative were the requests of various 
colonists, and particularly those of Governors Alexander Spots- 
wood and William Gooch, to have a tobacco inspection law ap- 
proved. Although they hinted that individuals were being forced 
to make their own necessities because of dire conditions brought 
on by the low price of tobacco, they minimized the desire of the 
colonists to do this because it was unnatural and uneconomical, 
insisting that the colonists had only the choice between producing 
their own clothing or doing without.° Fearing the Board of Trade 
would look with disfavor on the regulative features of the in- 
spection act, which would tend to restrict production and in- 
crease prices, the colonists appealed to the home government to 
consider the damage to their foreign trade as well as the loss of 
colonial markets if tobacco culture was abandoned. Most of the 


5Broadsides without publisher or date of publication in Rare Book Room, 
Library of Congress. 

®Spotswood to the Board of Trade, March 20, 1710, in Collections of the 
Virginia Historical Society (11 vols., Richmond, 1885-1892), I, 71-73; Spotswood 
to the Board of Trade, December 29, 1713, ibid., I1, 50-51; Gooch to the Board 
of Trade, 1731, in Cecil Headlam, J. W. Fortescue, and E. Noel Sainsbury (eds. ), 
Calendar of State Papers in the Public Records Office, Colonial Series America 
and West Indies (42 vols., London, 1860-1954), vol. for 1731, pp. 47-50. 
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petitions emphasized the desire of the planters to adhere to their 
original role in the imperial scheme, but a number of them car- 
ried the threat of colonial manufacturing if the chaotic conditions 
in the tobacco industry were not corrected. The attitude of 
desperation and reluctance to abandon tobacco on the part of 
the planters can be seen in the petition of the Council of Virginia 
to the Board of Trade which warned that if “a speedy and effec- 
tual remedy” was not found 


... the unhappy Business of Planting Tobacco will dwindle 
every Year till it be altogether left off, People will not follow 
a Trade to their undoing . . . tho’ they have pursued it longer 
than any Body could expect . . . . If Tobacco won't yield 
them sufficient to cloath them with the manufactures of Great 
Britain, they must apply themselves to manufacture of their 
own, to the utter neglect of Tobacco ... ; a Trade that every 
year employs so many Ships, and is so fruitful a nursery for 
Seamen: A Trade that sets so many poor people at work both 
in Great Britain and America; That occasions so great a 
demand Yearly of British Manufacturers; and consequently 
so greatly improves the Value of the Land that produces 
those manufactures; and above all a Trade which so abun- 
dantly helps to Ballance the Commerce of Great Britain with 
foreign Parts, which would otherwise every year drain mighty 
Sums of Specie from thence.” 


In 1730, apparently to underscore their desperate situation, 
the House of Burgesses offered a bounty for the production of 
cotton and linen cloth.* Their action was defended, not in a re- 
bellious spirit, but merely as a sorry substitute for a more natural 
industry.’ Just how much effect the threats had upon the Board 
of Trade is not known, but apparently the colonists felt it had 
accomplished something as they later returned to the technique 
on a number of occasions. 


7Council to the Board of Trade, n.d., in William Byrd, History of the Dividing 
Line, and other Tracts . . . (2 vols., Richmond, 1866), II, 208. 

8William Waller Hening, (ed.), The Statutes at Large: Being a Collection of 
all the Laws of Virginia . . . (13 vols., Richmond, 1819-1823), IV, 293. 

®The Case of the Planters of Tobacco in Virginia, as Represented by Them- 
selves; Signed by the President of the Council, and Speaker of the House of 
Burgesses. To Which Is Added a Vindication of the Said Representation (London, 
1733), 64. 
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The eventual adoption and approval of the tobacco inspection 
act brought about a conflict of interests in which both parties 
resorted to the threat of manufacturing. In order to control their 
tobacco monopoly more closely, the inspection act of Virginia 
prohibited the entering of North Carolina tobacco. Since the 
outer banks kept large vessels away from the Carolina coast, 
this action had the effect of eliminating tobacco culture south 
of Virginia’s border. Naturally, the North Carolinians turned to 
the home government for assistance, and a group of citizens of 
Albemarle County petitioned the Board of Trade to have the 
restrictions repealed. They warned that if the Virginia statute 
was upheld, both planters and English merchants would suffer, 
the colonists by being reduced to the “Extremest poverty” and 
the British through heavy loss of trade. The North Carolinians, 
they reported, “must either be obliged to quit their plantations 
or fall upon such useful Manufactorys for their necessary Cloath- 
ing &c. as will prevent the sale of considerable quantitys of 
European Goods and consequently be prejudicial to the Trade 
of Great Britain.””° 


Governor Gooch in rebuttal simply reversed the argument by 
pointing out if it was dangerous for North Carolina to turn to 
manufacturing, how much more so it would be for Virginia with 
her larger population and greater industrial potentialities.'' North 
Carolina, he pointed out, could produce many raw materials other 
than tobacco and most certainly would not try to compete with 
England, while Virginia had little choice but to produce tobacco 
to purchase English goods or to improvise their own manufactured 
articles. Apparently his reasoning was acceptable to the Board 
of Trade, as the Virginian law was not disallowed. 


Only a few years earlier Virginia’s position had been reversed 
and her citizens then complained, in much the same manner 


10“The case of the Inhabitants of the County of Albemarle in North Carolina 
bordering upon His Majesty’s colony of Virginia humbly submitted to the Right 
Honorable the Lords Comrs. of Trade and Plantations,” in William Laurence 
Saunders, (ed.), The Colonial Records of North Carolina (10 vols., Raleigh, 
1886-1890), III, 196. 

11Gooch to the Board of Trade, August 26, 1728, ibid., Il, 773-74. 
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as the planters of Albemarle, against the monopolistic practices 
of South Carolina. Both Governors Edward Jennings and Alex- 
ander Spotswood petitioned the Board of Trade to lift the re- 
strictions on the Indian trade. They charged that the rigid Caro- 
lina regulations had resulted in such drastic decline in trade that 
the settlers in the backcountry were producing linen and woolen 
clothing.’* In this case the Virginians were no more successful 
than the inhabitants of Albemarle. The Board of Trade seemed 
to be more interested in a regulated, orderly trade than in the 
homespun dress of backwoodsmen. The surprising thing is not 
that the Board of Trade did not respond but that the colonists 
were so conscious of their role as consumers that they would 
think the Board of Trade might listen to their threats. 


The occasional success of the argument was enough to en- 
courage its frequent use. And occasionally it did work. Following 
the establishment of a royal government in South Carolina, two 
acts were passed legalizing old land titles and placing a heavy 
duty on imported slaves. Both acts were vigorously attacked 
in England and were as vigorously defended in the colony; in- 
cluded among their defendants were Governor Robert Johnson, 


the Commons House, the Council, and the colonial agents. It was 
their “shrewd playing on British imperial fears,” to quote Profes- 
sor Robert Meriwether, that saved the laws.’* Prominently dis- 
played among these “imperial fears” was that of the loss of 
colonial trade if the colonists should make their own clothing as 
threatened. 


The colonists, however, achieved only indifferent success with 
their threats when more vital conflicts of interest were involved. 
The grievance that brought the most frequent use of the threat 
of manufacturing was the failure of England to supply the co- 
lonies adequately. Complaints arising from the scarcity of cargo 
space as well as from a shortage of manufactured articles run as 

12Jennings to the Earl of Sunderland, June 24, 1708, in Calendar of State Papers, 
I, 124; Spotswood to the Board of Trade, May 9, 1716, in Collections of the 
Virginia Historical Society, 1, 145. 

13Meriwether, The Expansion of South Carolina, 22. See also Public Records 


of South Carolina, XV, 300, and Calendar of State Papers, vol. for 1733-1734, 
pp. 164-69, 319-20. 
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a steady theme through colonial correspondence. Since this was 
a direct violation of the colonial understanding of the imperial 
division of labor, the logical retaliation was to threaten the Eng- 
lish monopoly of manufacturing. In nearly every instance where 
it was used the colonists assured the officials at home that when 
Great Britain had met her obligations the colonists would meet 
theirs. 


An illustrative example is found in the complaint registered 
by Governor John Seymour of Maryland in 1708. He reported 
to the Board of Trade that a serious shortage of supplies in the 
colonies was compelling some people to go “almost starke naked, 
which has occasioned some to turne their hands to manufac- 
turing.” The Governor bluntly informed the Board that if measures 
were not taken to force the British factors to fulfill their obliga- 
tions, the Crown as well as the English merchants would suffer 
considerable permanent loss of revenue and profit, as the colonists 
turned from planting tobacco with which to pay for British goods 
to making their own clothing.‘ The Board of Trade did take 
notice of Governor Seymour’s threat and called upon certain 
London merchants to relieve the plight of the Maryland planters. 
Having moved to correct the situation, the Board then lectured 
the Governor on his duty to discourage colonial manufacturing.’ 
His answer was to depreciate the amount of actual production 
and resignedly to insist that the colonists had no other choice 
if the British merchants would not supply them. 


As to manufactures here [he wrote], they are inconsiderable, 
shoes being the chiefest, and those not to be had but at far 
dearer rate than from Great Britain. Pinching want has put 
some few on making a little linen and woolen, but not 
sufficient to supply their owne famlys, and that would be 
quickly layd aside were they supplyed from Great Brittaine, 
at any reasonable price.’® 


Governor Seymour’s reference to colonial manufacturing was 
obviously designed to prompt the mother country to fulfill an 


14Seymour to the Board of Trade, June 23, 1708, in Calendar of State Papers, 
vol. for 1706-1708, p. 472. 

15[bid., 540, 545. 

16[bid., 760-61. 
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established obligation. The same sort of allusion was also used 
frequently to justify creating new roles. Various pet projects of 
individual colonists which needed governmental assistance or 
sanction were pictured as preventive measures designed to ward 
off colonial manufacturing. James Murray of North Carolina, in 
attempting to secure a bounty for indigo, referred to the wasted 
time spent in manufacturing of woolen, flaxen, and cotton goods, 
which could be diverted to meet the raw material needs of Eng- 
land.'* The anonymous author of the Essay on Currency felt that 
only the toleration of paper currency could keep the colonists 
from providing “for their own necessaries.”'’* Dr. Charles Carroll 
hoped to receive “Suitable Encouragement” for developing the 
iron deposits of Maryland by proving its great advantage to 
England. Among other benefits, he noted that those persons who 
were turning to manufacturing because of the unstable nature 
of tobacco culture could be diverted to producing pig iron.’* Gov- 
ernor Arthur Dobbs of North Carolina used the technique in urg- 
ing the establishment of a direct trade with Ireland, Spain, and 
Portugal.*” He later joined a number of prominent North Caro- 
linians, including Richard Caswell, Cornelius Harnett, John Ashe, 
and William Houston, in requesting the removal of certain items 
from the enumerated list in order to prevent the development 
of manufacturing.*’ Francis Yonge, the colonial agent for South 
Carolina, added a hint of independence to his threat when he 
called for a direct trade in rice with Spain and Portugal. If, said 
he, the colonies were forced to produce even their own clothes 
they would naturally lessen their “dependency on Great Britain.”** 


The modest success that the Southern colonies achieved in 
using the threat of manufacturing did not seem to warrant any 


‘Murray to R. Oswald & Co., February 22, 1755, in Nina W. Tiffany and 
Susan I. Lesley (eds.), Letters of James Murray, Loyalist (Boston, 1901), 78. 

18An Essay on Currency, Written in August 1732 (Charlestown, S. C., 1734), 
19. 

Keach Johnson, “The Baltimore Company Seeks English Subsidies for the 
Colonial Iron Industry,” Maryland Historical Magazine, XLVI (March 1951), 32. 

2°Dobbs to the Board of Trade, January 4, 1755, in Saunders (ed.), Colonial 
Records of North Carolina, V, 314-19. 

21[bid., 323-31. 

2?Francis Yonge, A View of the Trade of South-Carolina, with Proposals Humbly 
Offer'd for Improving the same (London, 1722?), 13. 
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great faith in it as an effective device for forcing major concessions 
from Great Britain. As a significant weapon in their economic 
arsenal it was inherently weak because it was based upon the 
exaggerated importance to Great Britain that the colonies placed 
upon their own trade and because of the economic conditions 
(shortage of capital, labor, and transportation facilities) which 
prevented any extensive development of manufacturing in the 
Southern colonies. Consequently, the threat remained until 1765 
merely one of a number of theoretical possibilities, at best a de- 
bating contention, although as the genesis of future economic 
sanctions, it did have great value in popularizing the belief that 
England's most vulnerable spot was her merchant’s pocketbook. 
Then too, the mother country did encourage its continued use 
by occasionally responding favorably to the vhreat, being inclined 
to pacify or to bribe her daughter colonies rather than to chastise 
them, especially when the bribes were not excessively high, no 
higher, say, than a bounty on indigo. But in the long run, the 
repeated use of the threat was most important because it was 
only a short step from hinting that necessity was driving the 
colonists to manufacture their own clothing, and thus forcing them 
to forego the use of British products, to the defiant position that 
they would voluntarily forego the use of British products and 
consequently force themselves to manufacture their own goods. 
This step was taken in protesting the passage of the Stamp Act. 


In the colonies the most widely circulated protest against the 
Stamp Act, Daniel Dulany’s, Considerations on the Propriety of 
imposing Taxes in the British Colonies, for the Purpose of raising 
a Revenue, by Act of Parliament (Annapolis, 1765), suggested 
that the only weapon needed to force England to rescind her 
action was a vigorous Application to Manufactures” and a boy- 
cott of English goods.** His prediction proved correct. Much 
more effective than formal petitions and logical arguments were 


23Edmund S. and Helen M. Morgan, The Stamp Act Crisis; Prologue to Revo- 
lution (Chapel Hill, 1953), 71. The Morgans referred to Dulany’s proposal to 
force England to terms through encouraging local manufacturing and wearing 
colonial made clothing as the first “note of moderation” in his tract and “a come- 
down from the warm words with which Dulany had blasted Grenville and his ad- 
herents.” Actually such a move was quite bold for the time if carried to the 
extent he had suggested. Ibid., 86. 
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items appearing in the London papers, such as that under the date 
line of Wilmington, North Carolina, describing the complete 
absence of trade there and the ruin of the tar and turpentine in- 
dustry.** By September 1765 the papers of England carried re- 
ports of numerous merchant petitions, “all complaining of the 
great decay in trade to the North American colonies, owing to 
the late obstructions and embarrassments laid thereon, and pray- 
ing for relief.”** There was real fear of loss of trade, not only 
temporarily but permanently. Benjamin Franklin played on this 
emotion in his propaganda articles in the English press and, when 
called before a committee of the House of Commons, stressed 
the fact that if the colonists were alienated the English merchants 
would lose more in trade than the government would gain in 
taxes. His parting remarks, undoubtedly carefully rehearsed to 
leave the strongest impression of dire consequences if the act 
were not repealed, consisted of a pointed threat to English manu- 
facturing. His own account of this concluding exchange of ques- 
tions and answers clearly reveals the threat to English industry. 


Q. What used to be the pride of the Americans? 

A. To indulge in the fashions and manufactures of Great 
Britain. 

Q. What is now their pride? 

A. To wear their old clothes over again till they can make 
new ones.*® 


After the repeal of the Stamp Act the conviction became 
stronger that the most effective protest available to the colonists 
was the threat of boycotting British products, with overtones of 
developing colonial manufacturing. The problem of its use be- 
came merely a matter of timing and intensity. The original threat 
to turn to manufacturing was supplemented in the Townshend 
Act crisis by an organized “Buy American” campaign. Nonexistent 
industries were created on paper and were described in detail 
to the British. Although the flights of colonial fancy soared higher 
and higher, actual manufacturing projects did not get off the 


24D. L. Corbitt, “Historical Notes,” North Carolina Historical Review, II (July 
1925), 388. 

2°5Fred Junkin Hinkhouse, The Preliminaries of the American Revolution as 
Seen in the English Press, 1763-1775 (New York, 1926), 64. 

26Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1938), 352. 
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ground. They did not have to. British merchants surrendered in 
the face of the threats alone. The Tea Act crisis saw both Great 
Britain and the colonies adopting economic sanctions, using the 
ultimate economic weapons of boycott and embargo. Any ex- 
tension of the conflict brought of necessity the military into play. 
Peaceful economic persuasion had been exhausted. This failure, 
however, was shrouded in the emotions and confusion of the 
final break, which minimized the inherent weakness of economic 
sanctions. 


It was only natural that a perceptive young Virginian such as 
Thomas Jefferson should remember the early success of economic 
pressure and ignore the failure of the later efforts. In adopting 
the pacifistic approach to his country’s problems when he became 
president, Jefferson, as a Southern planter, had not only his own 
experience but a century of faith in economic coercion behind 
him. His major error was the same as that of the other Southern 
planters as far back as 1706, that is, an exaggerated opinion of 
the importance of American trade to Great Britain. His hope of 
forcing England to retreat on such major matters as impressment, 
indelible nationality, and the nature of contraband, or to sacrifice 
her favorable naval position in the struggle with France was 
expecting too much of peaceful techniques. But, then, this was 
characteristic of the American attitude. To expect an embargo 
to alter England’s impressment policy was no more optimistic 
than for the author of An Essay on Currency to expect the threat 
of wearing homespun would persuade the mother country to allow 
the colonists to print paper money. 


Jefferson is usually pictured as being “far ahead of his time” 
in attempting peaceful coercion. In actuality the reverse is true. 
He accepted the old colonial understanding of the interdepend- 
ency of Great Britain and America which stressed English 
necessity and minimized American need. Although on a some- 
what more grandiose scale, he tended to follow the same line of 
reasoning as the earlier colonists who dared to hint at breaking 
the neat balance that the mercantilists had created, by dispensing 
with British services and turning to the manufacture of their own 


goods. 





Annual Report of the 
Secretary- Treasurer 


By BENNETT H. WALL*® 


co YEAR 1958 WAS NOT WITHOUT EVENT FOR THE SOUTHERN 
Historical Association. Whether viewed from the position of 
President, Council, committee, editor, or dues-paying member it 
differed from other years. During the year the sponsorship of 
the Journal was changed and the quarters provided for housing 
back issues were pre-empted, requiring removal of 18,000 copies 
of the Journal. This may only be the beginning, as additional 
storage space must be found in 1959 for the secretary’s files and 
office. Extra committees were appointed. Literally thousands 
of requests and complaints had to be answered. But some of these 
details are elaborated herein and others, I hope, are forgotten. 


In November 1956 at the Durham meeting the secretary was 
ambitious enough to approach Professor Walter B. Posey, the 
vice president, who would become president in 1958. With great 
good humor, adolescent enthusiasm, and a few thousand sparse 
words, the secretary explained that if Posey got on the ball, made 
a few good appointments, and really delegated authority, most 
of our work could be done before his term as president began. 
During the later part of 1956 and early part of 1957 a cor- 
respondence ensued between the vice president and your humble 
secretary. Much of this correspondence was based on a laboriously 
compiled and carefully worked out manual designed to anticipate 
all problems for S. H. A. vice presidents and to eliminate needless 


*This report was presented at the annual business meeting of the Southern 
Historical Association at Nashville, Tennessee, on November 6, 1958. Its publica- 
tion has been delayed in order that the financial report might be brought up to 
date as of December 31, 1958. 
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repetitious correspondence from year to year. Vice President 
Posey, as is his wont, carefully and meticulously sought to fill 
his committees with industrious and responsible members of the 
Association. As a result of his zeal to do a creditable job and to 
anticipate problems it was an ebullient and optimistic secretary 
who wrote in September 1957 congratulating him on the skill 
and care with which he had delegated Association affairs and 
pointing out that we were over the hump—from here on we 
could trot home. Far be it from me ever again to tell any Associa- 
tion official we are over the hump or over anything else, except 
the fire. 


In the fall of 1957 a crisis of supposedly temporary nature oc- 
curred when Professor J. Merton England announced his intent 
to resign as editor. The result was, according to the minutes of 
the Council meeting in November 1957, at Houston, Texas, an end 
of that crisis. The University of Kentucky would find a suitable 
editor and did desire to keep the Journal of Southern History. 
Thus your president and secretary could breathe again and 
smugly anticipate no problems of moment during the year 1958. 


In late December 1957 at the A. H. A. meeting in New York, 
Editor England and Secretary Wall again assured the members 
of the Executive Council present that the University of Kentucky 
desired to keep the Journal of Southern History, and that we 
were at the time interviewing a prospective associate editor to 
work with Professor Will D. Gilliam, whom the University of 
Kentucky proposed to nominate to the Executive Council as 
editor. 


Here Fate dealt a hand. Someone must have conceived that 
both President Posey and Secretary Wall were without adequate 
employment. Within two months after the A. H. A. meeting the 
University of Kentucky gave up its plan to continue sponsorship 
of the Journal after January 1959. Within the same period Presi- 
dent Posey received a letter informing him of the illness of his 
local arrangements chairman, Professor Harold Bradley, with 
some question of the advisability of holding the meeting in Nash- 
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ville. The secretary believes he is correct in stating that his letter 
to President Posey announcing the reversal on the part of the 
University of Kentucky crossed in the mail Posey’s letter to the 
secretary relating Professor Bradley’s resignation as local arrange- 
ments chairman. 


A form letter was sent to forty colleges and universities ex- 
plaining that we needed a sponsor, guarantor, patron, or offer. 
Then the furor broke loose. Universities that might have been 
interested in sponsoring the Journal had already prepared their 
budgets, and a number of institutions indicated distress at not 
having adequate time to put in a proper bid. For some weeks 
it appeared that there would be no sponsor. Then three major 
institutions made exceedingly generous offers of sponsorship. 


However, the fact that the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion meeting was to be in Minneapolis virtually precluded the 
presence there of the quorum of the Council necessary to transact 
business relating to the three offers of sponsorship. Thus no de- 
cision was reached by those Council members attending the 
Minneapolis meeting. On the advice of those present President 
Posey decided to appoint a committee of the Council to con- 
sider the various offers of sponsorship and editors recommended. 
The committee was then to report to the entire Council its recom- 
mendations and the Council was to ballot thereon, though in 
no way limited by the recommendations. The result of the ballot 
was that the Rice Institute was selected as sponsor of the 
Journal of Southern History with Professor William H. Masterson 
as editor. The Association is exceedingly indebted to many per- 
sons for their efforts to obtain a guarantor for the Journal in this 
hectic five-month period. 


Since Professor Herbert Weaver had consented to serve as 
local arrangements chairman, the meeting at Nashville was on 
again. Two big problems had been overcome. 


The volume of letters connected with these problems involved 
the answering of detailed questions which would easily make a 
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volume. Without damning history in hard back covers, the secre- 
tary can truthfully say such a volume would probably be far 
more interesting than many and represent in a sense a contribu- 
tion to history. 


During the year both President Posey and Secretary Wall 
acquired a clear and unmistakable notion of the love and affection 
with which the Association is regarded by some members. There 
were some Parthian shots that did not orbit—such as the note 
from the Texan who returned a copy of the November 1957 issue 
of the Journal with the invoice and the remark: “I am enclosing 
the copy of the pamphlet The Journal of Southern History. I am 
returning it as I do not think it is worth a $1.” Perhaps printed 
matter has succumbed to Texas mythology. Other verbal pro- 
jectiles apparently required or possibly received a shorter “count- 
down.” The list could be extended. Fortunately for our peace of 
mind—perhaps in the spirit of eternal youth—or to use a term 
often flung at him, “adolescent attitude,” the secretary was too 
busy to gather them all, or struggle as he might, answer all in 
kind. But such explosions gave the secretary cause to reflect that 
in some quarters we are as popular as a woods’ colt at a horse 
show. 


After the Council decision in July 1958 to accept the Rice 
Institute offer of sponsorship, Professors Masterson, Frank Van- 
diver, England, and the secretary agreed on certain dates and 
other material to be included in a card to be sent all members, 
notifying them of the change of sponsorship and of the editorial 
office changes. This card was mailed from Lexington. About 
twelve members after years of hearing the secretary wheedle 
and roar at delinquents, and of reading the card carefully as is 
their custom—or perhaps operating on the Pavlov conditioned 
reflex—returned the change of sponsorship card with dues checks 
enclosed. Thus in learned circles, defined by Webster as a group 
of signs or symbols that occur together, another Wall Syndrome 
was born. 


During the year the Association co-sponsored joint sessions 
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with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, on April 24, 1958, and with the American Historical 
Association at Washington, D. C., on December 30, 1958. At the 
M. V. H. A. meeting on April 24, Dewey W. Grantham of 
Vanderbilt University, Robert M. Miller of the University 
of North Carolina, and Louis D. Rubin of Hollins College read 
papers on “Current Problems of the South.” President Walter B. 
Posey presided over the session and Theodore L. Agnew of Okla- 
homa State University led the discussion. At the American meet- 
ing in Washington on December 30 with Vice-President T. Harry 
Williams presiding, Roger W. Shugg of the University of Chicago 
read a paper on “University Presses and Southern Scholarship” 
and Harvey Wish of Western Reserve University read on “Ulrich 
Bonnell Phillips and the Image of the South.” Fletcher M. Green 
of the University of North Carolina commented on the papers. 


The secretary at this time would direct the attention of those 
members who desire complete sets of the Journal for themselves 
or for their libraries to the fact that some back issues of the 
Journal are no longer available and others will soon be depleted. 


The membership figure this year is somewhat padded. Almost 
300 members owe for part of the year 1958. Others will be de- 
linquent as each of the 1958 issues appears. Approximately fifty 
are in the “no address” file. Twenty-four members resigned, six 
were reported deceased, and 133 members whose dues expired 
with the November 1957 issue of the Journal were dropped for 
nonpayment in October 1958. These changes, for comparative 
purposes, reduced the membership from the January 1, 1958, 
total of 1938 members to 1775. However, this figure includes 
about three hundred members who owe for part of the year 1958 
and who by agreement with incoming Editor Masterson received 
the February 1959 number. 


In this light the work of membership chairman Jack K. Williams 
and his committee looms ever more important. Handicapped by 
the irregular appearance of the Journal, they nevertheless re- 
cruited 240 new members. Thus, as of December 31, 1958, the 
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Association has 2015 members divided in these groupings. 
Library 575; Life 29; Exchange 64; regular and student 1107; 
and new 240. States with more than one hundred members are: 
Texas, 211; Tennessee, 137; Alabama, 128; North Carolina, 125; 
Virginia, 116; and Georgia, 113. Those members reported de- 
ceased during the year were Maurice J. Blackwell, William A. 
Calloway, Dallas C. Dickey, Robert L. Meriwether, David M. 
Warren, and Loraine Waters. 


At the Executive Council meeting November 5, 1958, Editor 
England, on the recommendation of Professor W. H. Masterson, 
who becomes editor of the Journal on January 1, 1959, recom- 
mended for the Board of Editors Gilbert Fite of the University 
of Oklahoma and Joseph Tregle of Louisiana State University 
at New Orleans, to replace Thomas P. Govan of the National 
Council, Protestant Episcopal Church, and Arthur Link of North- 
western University, whose terms expire this year. The Council 
approved his recommendations. Walter Johnson of the University 
of Chicago accepted a one year Board appointment to fill the 
unexpired term of Robert Meriwether, deceased. 


At the same Executive Council meeting the Council voted to 
accept the invitation of the University of Tulsa—Oklahoma State 
University to hold the annual meeting in 1960 at Tulsa. 


The secretary would like to express his sincere appreciation 
for assistance this year to President Posey, Editors England and 
Gilliam, to committee chairmen Weaver, Patrick, and Williams, 
to the vast number of members who did not write double think 
letters in 1958, and to those kind ladies who cooled off (in cases ) 
my language after I received many of the double think letters, 
and to Tom Clark, whose services to the Association in a trying 
period have been above and beyond—to use the double think 
lingo. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1958 


Balance as of January 1, 1958: 
Investments: 
1 U. S. Savings Bond, 
Series F @ $370.00 $ 370.00 
4 U.S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F @ $740.00 2,960.00 
8 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series J @ $720.00...... 5,760.00 
1 U. S. Savings Bond, 
Series F @ $3,700.00 3,700.00 
Interest accrued but not 
not collected, 1950—1958 1,215.00 
Total investments $14,005.00 
Checking account First 
National Bank, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. (December 31, 
1958)... . 565.13 
Total $14,570.13 


Receipts, January 1—December 31, 1958: 


Annual dues collected 6,785.93 
Sale of reprints and back 
numbers of Journal of 
Southern History 547.39 
Advertising in Journal and 
exhibit rentals collected 888.65 
Balance 1958 convention 72.78 
Interest on Savings Bonds, 
accrued but not col- 
lected, 1958 
Total receipts 
Total to be ac- 
counted for $23,290.38 
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Disbursements, January 1—December 31, 1958: 


For printing: 

February, May 1958 
Journal of Southern 
SI aA sickens nese 

Miscellaneous printing 
(dues and ballot cards, 
committee and official 
stationery, Journal 
mailing envelopes, form 
letters, membership com- 
mittee materials ) 

Reprints 
1958 Program 
Index and title page, 
Vol. XXIII 
Total printing 


2,834.00 


Miscellaneous expenses: 


Mailing deposits 365.00 
Office supplies and service 
charges 126.29 
Equipment purchased 190.00 
Freight and express 29.25 
Telephone and telegraph 110.28 
For mailing plates and 
addressing Journal 25.68 
Council Dinner : 53.87 
Refunds on overpaid and 
cancelled accounts 
Hermitage Hotel 
space rental 
Moore Display Service 
Clerical and steno- 
graphic assistance 
Boxing, sorting, wrap- 
ping, and storing 
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Journal, I-XXIII 188.25 
Postal and mailing ac- 
counts, officials and 
committees 42.27 
Sydnor Award 500.00 
Total miscellaneous 
expense 3,414.92 


Other Expenses: 
Secretary's compensation 1,000.00 
Total other expenses 1,000.00 


Total disbursements 8,080.17 


Balance 15,210.21 


DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 


Investments: 
1 U. S. Savings Bond, 
Series F (@ $370.00 $ 370.00 
4 U.S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F (q@ $740.00 2,960.00 
8 U.S. Savings Bonds, 
Series J] (@ $720.00 5,760.00 
1 U. S. Savings Bond, 
Series F (@ $3,700.00 3,700.00 
Interest accrued but 
not collected, 1950-1958 — 1,540.50 
Total investments 


Checking account, First 
National Bank, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. (December 31, 
1958 ) 


Total $15,210.21 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Book Reviews 


Religion and American Democracy. By Roy F. Nichols. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1959. Pp. x, 108. Notes, biblio- 
graphical suggestions. $2.50.) 


This small, attractively printed book contains two lectures delivered 
at The Rice Institute under the auspices of the Rockwell Fund. The 
first section is on “The Democracy of American Religion” and the 
second on “The Religion of American Democracy.” Together they 
constitute a brief, accurate, and extremely interesting account of the 
interplay of the forces of religion and democracy in American history. 
This area of social history continues to need the attention of skilled 
investigators and interpreters like Professor Nichols. 


Emerging from a religious background, early settlements in America 
provided a pattern of society that has continued with but slight varia- 
tions. When Puritan control in Massachusetts became unacceptable 
to nonconformists, the discontented moved elsewhere and created 
new sects and eventually denominations—a recurring event on the 
several frontiers. By the 1740's religious enthusiasm resulted in the 
Great Awakening, the first of a series of such revivals. In opposition 
to these enthusiasms, a counter movement among intellectuals sought 
to rely on reason as the rule for a universe created by God. These 
two antagonistic religious forces deeply influenced the direction of 
American democracy. 


American democracy itself, permeated by a vigorous religious spirit, 
began to assume the likeness of religion. When the enormous expanse 
of territory aroused in the settlers a new sense of political freedom, 
many considered Calvinism as distinctly opposed to the democratic 
manner. The doctrine of Christian liberty became for many the great 
instrument of democracy. Revivals brought an Arminian Revolution 
which promised salvation for all rather than reserved it solely for the 
elect. As a result, religious freedom and democracy led to an intimate 
relationship of church and society. In their early education, children 
were indoctrinated with a Christian ethic that created within them 
as adults a strong moral imperative. These precepts have determined 
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largely our behavior, our way of life. This yearning for perfection, 
Professor Nichols believes, was significant in shaping the new 
democracy of the Age of Jackson. An enthusiasm for reforms—the 
anti-bank, anti-liquor, and anti-slavery crusades —was clearly related 
to the people’s concern about sin. The author fittingly concludes his 
second lecture with the challenging summary that “Man’s belief in 
his capacity for self-government under divine guidance may well be 
the salvation of the American Way.” 


Agnes Scott College and Emory University Wa ter B. Posey 


The Outer Banks of North Carolina, 1584-1958. By David Stick. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1958. Pp. xvi, 
352. Maps, references, and bibliographical notes, index. $6.00.) 


“Stretching along the North Carolina coast for more than 175 miles, 
from the Virginia line to below Cape Lookout, is a string of low, nar- 
row, sandy islands known as the Outer Banks.” Thus David Stick 
begins his delightful account of one of the most interesting spots on 
the Atlantic coast. The islands are by no means stable; they have 
changed constantly as the water from inland streams trickled down 
to the sea. This movement caused the formation of new outlets which 
were, of course, inlets for any who sought to enter North Carolina by 
sea. On these islands a number of Englishmen set foot in the dawn 
of American history; while some of them returned to England and 
others disappeared, these pioneers of North Carolina were also the 
vanguard of a new nation. 


The Outer Banks have a heritage of their own; they have seen the 
‘lost colony’ and little Virginia Dare, the ‘graveyard of the Atlantic’ 
and Blackbeard, the wicked pirate; it was here too that the Wright 
brothers perfected the airplane; and Paul Green taught his own gen- 
eration that the past can be stamped indelibly on the minds of people 
through the symphonic drama. Their story is one of a people and a 
land where there has been much isolation, want, and misery; where 
the ravages of the sea have buffeted and scattered both man with 
his possessions and the land itself. There settlers, separated from the 
inland communities, transmitted their own ways to succeeding gen- 
erations until a pattern of life was forged, so unique in form that it 
bore slight resemblance to that of its nearest neighbors on the main- 
land. Where else could one find the Bank ponies—so closely adapted to 
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this land that they could not live elsewhere? Mr. Stick describes the 
“horse-penning” that took place twice a year when the ponies were 
“corralled and the colts branded.” After the branding there followed 
the breaking in of the colts, which often resulted in the discomfiture 
of the riders, but was accompanied by the hilarious roars of the on- 
lookers. 


Isolation was often mixed with poverty, for which there were too 
few opportunities for alleviation. The author dispels the common be- 
lief that there were extensive commercial fisheries. Occasionally some 
inlet opened sufficiently to permit active trading. Such was the case 
when Ocracoke became a thriving port in the latter part of the 
eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth centuries. Pilots were 
needed to guide vessels over the dangerous swashes; then when heavy 
storms came and even the skill of the pilots could not save all vessels, 
there followed the work of “wrecking” (salvaging) some of the un- 
fortunate vessels. But this new wealth declined before the end of the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, and Ocracoke gave place to 
Hatteras about the time of the Civil War. 


This and much more is the story of the Outer Banks, a story which 
few people are so well qualified to tell as is David Stick. He was born 
in this area and knows it at first hand. He has done extensive research, 
even including airplane trips over various sections in an almost-vain 
attempt to discover former thriving communities which have left no 
imprint, either in the soil or in the memory of contemporary residents. 
Above all, he brings a great love and devotion for the area about 
which he writes with vividness and clarity. 


The Outer Banks is more a series of essays than a continuous story; 
their connecting link is their relation to the Banks. There are few 
footnotes and almost no direct citation of references. Well-chosen 
quotations enrich the content of the book and a partially annotated 
bibliography is given. In the list is a letter to Mrs. Madison ascribed 
to Mrs. John Gray Blount. This letter was actually from Mrs. Thomas 
Blount who signed it with her initials, J[ackie] S[umner] B[lount]. 
The book is attractively illustrated by the author's father, Frank Stick, 
and the end pages have an interesting and useful map. 


Towards the end of the book the author describes the Outer Banks 
of today in contrast: “On the one hand are highly developed resort 
beaches and extensive National Park Service facilities . . . ; on the 
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other are barren isolated stretches of bald beach and the deserted 


communities of earlier times” (p. 254). 


The Outer Banks is undoubtedly one of the best local histories of 
the state, and the author is to be commended for the production of 
a work of this quality. 


Meredith College Auice B. Keiru 


Experiencia Mi... nera en la Florida (Siglos XVI y XVII). By Gregory 
Joseph Keeg.a, M. M. and Leandro Tormo Sanz. ( Madrid: In- 
stituto Santo Toribio de Mogrovejo, 1957. Pp. 404. Maps, bibli- 
ography, index. 100 pesetas. ) 


Florida in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries presented no 
lush opportunities for Spaniards to grow rich or to Christianize In- 
dians. Both the land and its inhabitants were “poor, harsh, and hostile”; 
hence the history of Spain’s efforts to conquer this peripheral province 
constitutes a demonstration of Spanish tenacity as well as the story 
of repeated frustration over a long period of time. 


The tale has not lacked drama since February 23, 1512, the day on 
which Juan Ponce de Leén was granted the first authorization to enter 
and subjugate Florida. The unsuccessful attempt in 1549 of the Domini- 
can Luis de Cancer to preach the faith without the support of the mili- 
tary and by peaceful persuasion alone, an attempt inspired by the work 
of Bartolomé de las Casas and other Dominicans in the “Land of True 
Peace” in Guatemala; the massacre of Jean Ribaut and his heretic 
Huguenots on Florida shores by Pedro Menéndez de Aviles in 1565— 
these well-known events are retold here in considerable detail. 


The volume also describes the equally tragic though less dramatic 
later efforts of Franciscans and Jesuits to civilize and Christianize the 
scattered Indians of Florida. Prizes, persuasion, and corporal punish- 
ment were all used, but the results were not impressive, considering 
the effort and devotion expended. At times, the missionaries became 
so discouraged at the apathy of the Indians toward the new faith and 
their resistance to those bringing it that the Jesuit Antonio Sedeno 
requested his superiors in Rome to send him to China or indeed to 
any place where greater possibilities existed for fruitful labors. The 
authors believe that the Franciscans understood the Indians best and 
studied most assiduously their language and culture. Interesting in- 
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formation is given on Gregorio de Mobilla and Francisco Pareja, both 
Franciscans, who translated various religious works into Timucuano, 
and carried on the noble traditions of their order in this field. 


The sources utilized by the authors and their point of view call for 
some observations. A fairly complete bibliography of printed materials 
is given, but it is curious that few manuscripts were consulted, although 
Spanish archives must be rich on the subject. When the documentation 
has been provided, as in Félix Zubillaga’s splendid Monumenta Anti- 
quae Floridae, the account is satisfactory. Elsewhere a certain spot- 
tiness is apparent in the narrative, particularly in the treatment of the 
seventeenth century. 


The tone throughout is apologetic and even tendentious; the authors 
are hagiographers, not historians. At a time when such Franciscan 
scholars as Antonine Tibesar and Mathias Kieman of the Academy of 
American Franciscan, History and the members of the Institutum 
Historicum Societatis Jesu of Rome are maintaining high standards 
in writing the religious history of the Americas, the authors of this 
volume still repeat some of the ancient clichés. For example, they 
allege that only in recent years has Spain received due credit for her 
accomplishments in America at the hands of English-speaking his- 
torians. Yet this year we are commemorating the hundreth anniversary 
of the death of William Hickling Prescott, who was followed by Justin 
Winsor and many others who wrote seriously and honestly on Spain 
in America. One explanation for this cliché is that United States publi- 
cations are conspicuous by their absence in Spanish libraries, as the 
authors themselves acknowledge. The oldest professional review in 
the field is the Hispanic American Historical Review, published by 
Duke University Press and now in the thirty-ninth year of its life, but 
no reference to it appears in this volume. 


Other lacunae are noticeable. None of the Mexican Silvio Zavala’s 
numerous monographs is cited, and such fundamental German works 
as the monumental Bibliotheca Missionum of Robert Streit and 
Johannes Dindinger are also omitted, as well as Johann Specker’s 
Die Missionsmethode in Spanisch-Amerika im 16. Jahrhundert. 


The authors’ style throughout most of the volume is quite undis- 
tinguished, and at times flat-footed. 


University of Texas Lewis HANKE 
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Thomas Gage’s Travels in the New World. Edited and with an intro- 
duction by J. Eric S$. Thompson. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1958. Pp. li, 379. Illustrations, bibliography, index. 
$5.00.) 


The English Dominican, Thomas Gage, penning a record of his 
twelve years (1625-1637) in America, probably produced the most 
significant travel account of the Spanish New World of the first half 
of the seventeenth century. In many respects uniqueness attaches 
itself to Gage’s writings: as the first extensive English eyewitness 
report of the Spanish empire; as a rare focus of attention on colonial 
Middle America; and as full-throated propaganda encouraging the 
English invasion of the Caribbean world. 


In addition to religious activities which placed him in various towns 
of Guatemala for long intervals, the Englishman saw much of the 
Spanish world between Vera Cruz and Mexico City on the north 
and Panama and Portobello on the south. Typical of his multi-faceted 
writing is Gage’s coverage (Chapter 8) of Mexico City: its history 
and government, streets, markets, plants, defenseless condition, and 
society. A rare one between that by Cortés in the 1520's and those by 
nineteenth-century travelers, Gage’s account of overland travel through 
Chiapas to Guatemala is highly revealing. Demonstrably able in his 
handling of a commonplace theme like a description of Mexico City, 
the Englishman is still more valuable in such matters as his discussion 
of the Indians of Guatemala (Chapter 15). Therein he sets forth a 
sympathetic interpretation of the nature of the Indian, details of the 
repartimiento system, patterns of male and female dress, the style 
of houses, diet and drink, artisan skills, religious offerings, and Indian 
music and dancing. Along with clerical activities and the facts of life 
as related to rich and poor, Indian and Spaniard, there are discussions 
of chocolate-making, muleteer operations, pirates, shipboard life, and 
the fair at Portobello. In interlocking fashion Gage’s writings combine 
the conclusions of one who lived year after year under fixed condi- 
tions with the wide-eyed wonder of the passing pedestrian. They are 
both sophisticated and naive, reflective and impulsive, honest and 
prejudiced. 


Back in England in days of the Puritan triumph, Gage turned his 
back on the Roman Catholic Church and published his book, in part, 
to encourage Englishmen, in the name of religion and national power, 
to move against the weakly defended Spanish positions on the main- 
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land. Baiting his countrymen with reports of wealth and rumors of 
hidden treasure, with reports of divisions among the Spaniards and 
of Indian hatred of their European oppressors, Gage helped to inspire 
England’s aggressive imperial moves of the mid-seventeenth century. 


With due allowance for its intolerant interpretation of religious 
matters, Gage’s New World report, in the area of factual narration, 
apparently deserves the credence which has prompted its publication 
in approximately ten English editions since its initial appearance in 
1648. Editor Thompson, himself of Middle American fame as an 
archaeologist, places a heavy hand upon the present edition. Modern- 
ized spelling, modified constructions, deletion of obsolete terms, re- 
structured sentences, and minor word changes are among Thompson’s 
touches. To such positive contributions, the editor adds one abomin- 
ably negative one, a willingness to omit certain chapters which he 
terms “religious polemics of little interest to the modern reader.” If 
there be truth in that assertion, why, then, did Thompson crowd the 
religious theme so heavily into his own perceptive introduction? Such 
Quixotic behavior in the fouling of an archaeological site would offend 
Thompson's professional nature; and similarly his cavalier disregard 
for the unified worth of this historical writing is reprehensible in the 
eyes of this reviewer. Admittedly the editor excised little Latin 
American subject matter, but he butchered the materials available to 
the student of Gage. Well-done maps, excellent illustrations, bib- 
liography, and index increase the utility of this masterwork in its 
latest English dress. 


Southern Illinois University C. Harvey GarpINeR 


The Colonial Records of South Carolina. The Journal of the Commons 
House of Assembly, September 10, 1746—June 13, 1747. Edited 
by J. H. Easterby. (Columbia: South Carolina Archives Depart- 
ment, 1958. Pp. xii, 444. Index. $10.00. ) 


The seventh volume in Series I of The Colonial Records of South 
Carolina contains the text of the journals of five sessions of the Com- 
mons House of Assembly for 1746-47, copied from the original manu- 
scripts in the South Carolina Archives Department. No part of these 
journals is known to have been published previously. 


The effect of seven years of war upon the colonial economy was 
the most pressing problem the Commons House had to face, and the 
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members proceeded to the task in a manner which has come by the 
twentieth century to be regarded as typically “the American way.” 
The House proposed to reduce taxes, to issue paper money, to reduce 
the legal rate of interest, to pay subsidies, and to resort to various 
other means befitting the peculiar exigencies of the eighteenth century: 
to make indigo legal tender, to ship rice directly to the consumer coun- 
try rather than first to England, to establish special courts for the trial 
of small suits of indebtedness, and to prohibit the sale of slaves to 
enemy ports. Most of these measures were debated and rejected, or 
were still pending at the time of adjournment. The one measure which 
was accepted, a bill to create local courts to handle cases of small 
debts, was soon disallowed by the English Privy Council. 


It was not only to devise some means of alleviating “the Calamities 
we suffer by the War” which had led Governor James Glen to call 
the Commons House into session, but also to develop a plan to “attach 
the Indian Nations . . . more firmly to the British interest” and to 
remind the General Assembly forcefully “that the Safety of this Pro- 
vince depends upon preventing French Influence amongst these 
People.” As the Assembly was about to convene, the Governor had 
received reports that the French were again seeking an alliance with 
the Cherokees. The Assembly agreed to send an agent quickly to con- 
clude the negotiations, begun the year before, for the purchase of 
Cherokee lands near Ninety Six into which white settlers had already 
begun to move. Upon the return of the agent, the Assembly consented 
to an appropriation of £1,500 currency to build a fort on the eastern 
side of the Appalachians, but would not agree to a more ambitious 
scheme proposed by the Council calling for the erection of two forts, 
one among the Overhill Cherokees and the other among the Creeks 
at the fork of the Alabama River. 


A forerunner of days to come was the petition of James Marion for 
the sole privilege of making for seven years a cotton gin he had in- 
vented. The machine, when tended by a Negro man and two boys, 
could produce eighty pounds of good clean cotton in twelve hours 
from “rough Seed Cotton such as has been usually sown and propa- 
gated in this Province, and is a Commodity very easily and plentifully 
produced here, being well adapted to this Soil and Climate.” But in 
the pressure of more important business, Marion’s gin was forgotten. 


One matter to which the House gave careful attention was the pro- 
posal to manumit the Negro slave Arrah, after compensating his 
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master three-fourths his value, and to “confirm the Freedom of all 
Negroes and others, who have been or shall be Slaves” in the Province 
who have been or might in the future be captured by His Majesty's 
enemies, then to have escaped and returned to the colony. Such was 
the story of Arrah who claimed to have been captured by the French, 
to have refused to aid the enemy even at gun point, to have been 
sold into slavery in Puerto Rico, to have escaped, and finally to have 
made his way to Charles Town. The House gave the slave his free- 
dom and held his former master in contempt because he had com- 
mitted Arrah to the workhouse. 


J. H. Easterby, who has edited ably the previous volumes in this 
series, has been assisted with the seventh by Ruth S. Green. For the 
social and economic historian this is one of the meatiest volumes to 
appear. The splendid index which was begun with the second volume 
has grown more flexible and comprehensive with each new volume. In 
time, South Carolina, whose records were for so long neglected, will 
have one of the most distinguished colonial documentary works ever 
published in the United States. ' 


Chapel Hill, N. C. Gurion GrirFis JOHNSON 


The Colonial Records of South Carolina. Documents Relating to Indian 
Affairs, May 21, 1750—August 7, 1754. Edited by William L. 
McDowell, Jr. (Columbia: South Carolina Archives Department, 
1958. Pp. xxii, 592. Index. $12.50. ) 


The manuscript records of Indian affairs which have survived in 
South Carolina are not consecutive in time. They are gathered to- 
gether into voluincs called “Indian Books.” One of these, Journals 
of the Commissioners of the Indian Trade, September 20, 1710— 
August 29, 1718, was printed by the South Carolina Archives Depart- 
ment in 1955. Still unprinted is the Journal of the Directors of the 
Cherokee Trade, the record of that public trade from 1762 to 1765 
at Fort Prince George after the Cherokee War. No plan is indicated 
in the preface of the volume under review to print this journal. The 
present volume is the first of three planned to present the voluminous 
documents of the 1750's. It is a stroke of luck that so many documents 
written on the eve of, and during the critical years of the Great War 
for Empire, should have survived. Equally lucky for scholars is 
the decision of the state of South Carolina to publish them. 


Nearly all the documents pertain to four principal episodes in South 
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Carolina-Indian relations. The first was a flurry of atrocities com- 
mitted by the Cherokees against the white people in the spring of 
1751 which resulted in one South Carolinian killed and the plunder- 
ing of a trader’s store. Governor James Glen of South Carolina re- 
quired that the Cherokee Nation execute the warrior who had done 
the murder and make restitution for the plundered property. After 
much negotiation the Indians promised to do both, but the documents 
do not show that they kept the promise. 


The second important episode was the negotiating of a peace be- 
tween the Six Iroquois nations to the north and the Catawba tribe 
which was under the direction of South Carolina. This occurred 
during the summer of 1751. Third, in the spring of 1752 when the 
Cherokees and Creeks were at war, Governor Glen restored peace 
between them. Most of the documents centered about this episode 
are concerned with the slaughter of four Cherokees, who had been 
summoned to Charleston, by Creeks who had also been to see the 
Governor. Since this killing occurred within the white settlements, 
Governor Glen sent an agent, Thomas Bosomworth, to the Creeks 
to demand that the murderers of the Cherokees be executed. As a 
result, one important Creek headman, the Acorn Whistler, was 
murdered by a relative in order to give the English the blood they 
demanded in return for Cherokee blood. Governor Glen had to be 
satisfied with this, notwithstanding that the Acorn Whistler had not 
done the murders. 


The fourth major episode of this period, and the one with the 
broadest implications, was the advance of the French into the 
trans-Allegheny area. According to these documents, this episode 
provided the occasion for the famous dispute between Gov- 
ernor Glen and Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia. Dinwiddie, in 
order to stop the French intrusion, called all the most powerful 
tribes, without regard to their colonial connections, to come to Vir- 
ginia and aid him. Glen entreated him to let South Carolina negotiate 
with the Catawba, Cherokees, and Chickasaws, since the province 
had dealt with them exclusively for thirty years. But Dinwiddie 
thought the crisis too urgent to consider such refinements and con- 
tinued to deal directly with these tribes. The South Carolinians for 
their part suspected Dinwiddie of being more interested in securing 
the Cherokee trade than in forestalling the French advance. 


The documents are not arranged chronologically, which would be 
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handier, because they follow exactly the order in which they were 
placed by the clerk of the council when the “Indian Books” were 
compiled. They have to tell their own story as there are no explana- 
tory notes putting them in context. Just as presented, however, they 
are a grand and important set, vital to the study of Indian relations 
and very important in the broader field of Colonial history. 


University of Florida Joun K. Manon 


Give Me Liberty: The Struggle for Self-Government in Virginia. By 
Thomas J. Wertenbaker. Memoirs of the American Philosophical 
Society, Volume 46. (Philadelphia: American Philosophical So- 
ciety, 1958. Pp. x, 275. Illustrations, essay on sources. $3.00.) 


In this volume of love the author has told a tale too oft repeated 
for him to tell it and far too oft repeated for the American Philosophical 
Society to publish it. Many decades ago Mr. Wertenbaker set forth 
the sentiments here retailed, and time has not withered, though other 
men’s research has staled, his first convictions. If historians have one 
obligation above all others, yes even above accuracy, it is to keep 
learning, for only thus does accuracy become truth. A footnoted, 
documented prejudice has properly no more place in the historian’s 
canon than an official history. 


Under a title anticipated nearly twenty years ago by John Erskine, 
Mr. Wertenbaker has related his account of Virginia’s history from 
Jamestown to independence. Every incident has been chosen to de- 
scribe this progress. Every alarum and excursion appears as the 
American Revolution in miniature. The author has without a single 
qualm found exactly what he was looking for—even in the most un- 
likely places. He has gone through the Colonial Office records with 
one object—to write a rhapsody. This is not to say that the author 
has misquoted, for I am sure that every one of his inverted commas 
is accurately placed, yet his inaccuracies on some points may well 
arouse suspicion on others. He should check his Tudor chronology: 
Edward ruled before Mary not after. He should look up the history 
of English universities in the sixteenth century before he includes 
them in the forces which “fired the imagination and awakened men 
to their own potentialities.” He might well tone down the assumption 
that “Englishmen universally recognized . . . that no power had the 
right to take a man’s property without his own consent.” What English- 
men, what property, what kind of consent? He should, to go no further 
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with this catalogue, investigate Richard Hooker's life before making 
him the “future founder of Connecticut.” Not less a cause for suspicion 
are the epithets. To label Nicholson “the Virginia Hitler” or Dale “Ivan 
the Terrible” is silly. To apply such phrases as “cornerstone of liberty” 
indiscriminately is to assume that the label is the thing. 


As one might expect from the author’s earlier writings, Bacon’s 
Rebellion is the morningstar of the American Revolution. “To con- 
tend, as some have done,” he writes, “that Bacon’s Rebellion was no 
more than a quarrel between a rash young man and an old fool, is 
to make the most shallow interpretation.” Presumably to contend that 
it was much more than that and yet quite far from a simple struggle 
between liberty and despotism is to make another “most shallow in- 
terpretation,” especially in the eyes of one who sees liberty under 
every Virginia bush. Is it too much to reiterate that the accounts of 
no country can be cast up as a simplified struggle for liberty? Is it 
too much to insist that quotations, like figures, can be cited to prove 
anything? Is it too much to ask that the history of a commonwealth, 
even its struggle for liberty, consider all its inhabitants? Is it too 
much to suggest that denunciations of mercantile oppression and 
references to planters’ prosperity go ill together? 


Perhaps we have lately had too much denigration, too little at- 
tention to values; but to suppose, as one must from this story, that 
every single colonial, articulate or not, from the moment he pre- 
pared to escape from England until his last breath, and that all his 
children after him, had only one thought, namely to stick pins into a 
straw dummy labeled “governor” is a poor alternative. Even patriots 
must eat; and even they must have had days when the governor wasn't 
a flea in the cider or a false note in the ballad, when neither liberty 
nor tyrrany had any more relevance than Rumpelstiltskin. If they had 
not had such days, they would have had no descendants either to 
defend or to oppose liberty. 


University of Missouri Cuarves F. MuLetr 


The Travels of William Bartram: Naturalist’s Edition. Edited by 
Francis Harper. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958. Pp. 
lxiv, 727. Illustrations, maps, references, index. $8.50.) 


William Bartram’s Travels Through North & South Carolina, 
Georgia, East & West Florida ..., has long been a classic in litera- 
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ture. Based on his experiences in the southeastern colonies of British 
America in the years 1773 to 1777, the book first appeared in Phila- 
delphia in 1791. It was received coolly enough in America but with 
great acclaim abroad. Within ten years two editions appeared in 
London, one or two in Holland, two in Paris, as well as editions 
in Dublin, Berlin, and Vienna. Since then, the place of the Travels as 
literature has become secure, and needs no further comment here. 


But the botanical and zoological observations of Bartram were 
notable and his comments on the customs and activities of the North 
American Indians of unique value, considering time and place. Be- 
cause these observations were notable, Dr. Harper has presented a 
“naturalist’s edition,” in which every possible aid is extended to those 
studiously interested in Bartram’s career as a naturalist. In such a study, 
as Harper says, “the botanist and zoologist must have the current 
names of the plants and animals recorded [by Bartram] and precise 
information on their distribution (particularly the type localities of 
new species); the geographer and historian need to be informed on 
routes pursued, on Indian traders and trading posts, on names and 
locations of streams and mountains, and on scores of incidental items 
in the colonial life of the Southeast; the ethnologist seeks authorita- 
tive knowledge of Indian village sites and tribal movements and 
characteristics. The aim of this naturalist’s edition of the Travels is 
to supply all these needs—and others—in adequate measure, as far as 
time and resources have permitted.” 


That the commentator and editor has done this in full measure is the 
judgment of this reviewer. Besides all the foregoing desiderata, one 
finds frequent corrections of Bartram’s faulty chronology and of errors 
in statements of dimensions and distances. Bartram’s itineraries have 
often been clarified with the aid of contemporary and modern maps. 
Localities have been identified skilfully by personal visits and study 
of all pertinent data. Some identifications are tentative, with reasons 
given. All in all, the reader is impressed with the sincere attempt to 
present a faultless annotation of the Travels. 


Dr. Harper began his studies in the Southeastern travels of John 
and William Bartram in 1933, stimulated by his friend, the late Phila- 
delphia botanist, Arthur N. Leeds. He and Leeds traversed the old 
Bartram trails, collecting their plants and fixing their localities. Two 
considerable papers on the Bartrams have appeared from Harper in 
the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society of 1942 and 
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1943. As research associate of the John Bartram Association of Phila- 
delphia (1939 to the present), aided by a Guggenheim Fellowship 
for two years, and a grant-in-aid from the American Philosophical 
Society, Harper has prepared a volume whose value to the naturalist 
can hardly be overstated. His bibliography (344 printed and manu- 
script titles) includes practically everything of value on the subject 
of the book; his itineraries of Bartram were based on the Travels, and 
critical study of some 132 maps (listed). Of incalculable value are a 
“Commentary” (pp. 335-424) which clarifies and occasionally corrects 
obscure points in the Travels; and an “Annotated Index” (pp. 427- 
667, 3139 entries) pin-points localities, identifies species of animals 
and plants, gives biographical sketches of persons mentioned, and 
notes (by John R. Swanson) on the numerous references to Indian 
matters in the Travels. A general Index concludes the volume. There 
is a section of photographs of Bartram’s localities, and a series of four 
maps: one a modern map on which are plotted the general trends of 
his various journeys (1773-76), and three copies of the contemporary 
Taitt Map (1772). An introduction of eleven pages gives a compre- 
hensive account of Bartram’s life, the publication of the Travels, their 
contemporary reception in Europe and America, and their place in 
nature-literature. 


Southern Methodist University S. W. GEISER 


The American Revolution in Georgia, 1763-1789. By Kenneth Cole- 
man. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1958. Pp. viii, 352. 
Maps, appendices, notes, bibliography, index. $5.50. ) 


Georgia, as the youngest of the thirteen rebellious colonies, was 
still a frontier area during the American Revolution and therefore 
less important militarily than most other colonies. However, that 
same revolution caused Georgia to grow vigorously, so that an account 
of the times is as much a study of social and economic development 
as it is a military history. Dr. Coleman’s work covers the quarter- 
century from 1763, when the groundwork for change was laid, to 
1789, when American government was stabilized, thereby explaining 
not only the political progress of revolution, but also the social and 
economic changes that followed the wartime increases in Georgia’s 
population. By thus avoiding the stress placed by earlier writers on 
military history, the author has produced a better balanced account 
and a better understanding of Georgia’s development. 
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The fault of most early works on the Revolution on a local or state 
level is their devotion to heroes and their extreme partisanship. Dr. 
Coleman has avoided such errors by treating both groups of antagon- 
ists with the same detachment and the same attention to reality. Only 
rarely does a reference to “fiendish” Tories mar this record, and that 
is probably the fault of the sources used by the author. 


Actually, the outstanding personality on the Georgia scene in the 
Revolutionary period was undoubtedly her royal governor, James 
Wright. His devotion to England and the established order caused 
an obvious break with Georgia, but his experience and his devotion 
to duty were probably unmatched by any of the revolutionary leaders. 


As a sparsely settled area with few merchants to object to British 
taxes and few politicians with the time to devote to agitation, Georgia 
was generally a follower in all revolutionary activity. Pressure from 
South Carolina and newspaper accounts of events in other colonies 
went a long way toward formulating revolutionary opinion in the 
most Southern colony. 


Most fighting in Georgia was also of minor importance to the general 


history of the Revolution and consisted mainly of raids by Whigs and 
Tories, although units of both the British and Continental armies did 
operate in ihe state on occasion. And Georgia was fortunate that she 
escaped serious Indian raids sponsored by the British in Florida, since 
any fight between Europeans generally provided an opportunity for an 
Indian uprising. 


Dr. Coleman’s readable style and logical organization are ably 
matched by the aids he provides for the reader. Three appendices 
list the officials of Georgia in this period, thus making it easier to 
establish chronology, and the author’s maps, though too few in num- 
ber and too limited in detail, help the reader to understand Georgia’s 
growth through the end of the Revolutionary period. Dr. Coleman 
explains with both maps and text one of the important reasons for 
Georgia’s growth—her use of her vacant lands to increase enlistments 
in the Revolutionary forces as well as to bring future citizens to 
Georgia. 


The author’s research has undoubtedly been exhaustive; his foot- 
notes are full and nearly every case easy to locate. His bibliography 
shows an excellent use of public records, both Georgian and British; 
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and, something that is all too rare, he has made use of local court 
records as well as personal papers and newspapers, although the lat- 
ter are unfortunately not always too fully identified and located. 


Dr. Coleman has served a twofold purpose in writing this account 
of the Revolution in Georgia—he has added detailed knowledge to 
the general history of the Revolution, and he has expanded and clari- 
fied much of the early history of Georgia. The University of Georgia 
Press can be congratulated for publishing a volume of real merit. 


San Antonio College Davp B. TRIMBLE 


Negro Slavery in Arkansas. By Orville W. Taylor. (Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 282. Illustrations, bibli- 
ography, index. $6.00. ) 


This first study of slavery in Arkansas follows a chronological pat- 
tern for four chapters; the remaining nine deal with such topics as 
sale and hire, slave life, sickness, marriage, discipline, manumission, 
and the economics of the institution. A wide variety of materials was 
consulted, but it is regrettable that some of them were not more in- 
tensively utilized and exploited. 


Slavery appeared rather early in the Arkansas region, but its growth 
was slow for many decades. In the 1780's there was only a sprinkling 
of slaves among the less than 200 people, and these were governed 
under the provisions of the relatively liberal Code Noir of 1724. By 
1820 slaves numbered only 1,617 or 11 per cent of the total popula- 
tion; twenty years later there were 19,935, and in 1860 the 111,115 
constituted 25 per cent of the 435,450 inhabitants. These were ac- 
credited to 11,481 owners (between one sixth and one fifth of the 
heads of families) with a slightly larger percentage owning more 
than fifty than was the case for the South as a whole. The average 
holding of 9.7 (not 9.6 as the author says) was almost the same as 
the average holding of the entire region ten years before. 


The institution was by no means universally accepted in the area, 
and Taylor points out that the controversy over the creation of the 
Arkansas Territory was a forecast of the Missouri Compromise. Sec- 
tionalism within the state shows in the fight over the basis of repre- 
sentation in the constitutional convention, but a strong antislavery 
sentiment seems never to have developed in Arkansas. Constitutional 
provisions and slave legislation were more liberal than in most states, 
and the guarantee of jury trial and counsel in criminal cases was 
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never revoked. The double standard was present, however, and the 
penalties for several criminal offenses were less for slaves than for 
whites. Nonetheless, the institution “hardened” in the 1850’s, and the 
free Negro group almost disappeared. 


Taylor's treatment of the various topical aspects is generally ob- 
jective and entirely adequate; the resulting picture is not materially 
different from that of other newer slaveholding regions. At times, 
however, his reasoning seems strained and the conclusions drawn 
are not justified by the material. Particularly is this true of his dis- 
cussion of the profitableness of the institution; “The Balance Sheet” 
simply does not balance. The records of James Sheppard are admitted 
to be incomplete for any single year, and in the face of many gaps 
Taylor maintains the institution was profitable. Sheppard used his 
father’s capital in the early years and for eight years he rented forty-one 
of his father’s slaves for $550 per year. Using Taylor's own material 
from other parts of the book, and making allowances for young, 
old, and incapacitated slaves, the annual rental would have been 
at least $4,000—a subsidy of almost $28,000 in eight years, or $8,000 
more than Taylor estimates Sheppard paid for the Arkansas planta- 
tion. And he calls the father’s help “negligible in comparison with 
the total capital appreciation”! In what other unrecorded ways did 
the father help? Then there are no records, it seems, to indicate what 
returns, investments, or monies resulted from the reduction of the 
slave force from one hundred to sixty-four. Is the 1863 evaluation a 
proper one to indicate wealth? In general, it appears that too little 
recognition is taken of inflation, and Taylor’s “final indication” of the 
profitableness of the institution—that prices of slaves in Arkansas were 
among the highest in the South—can be dismissed with his own remark 
that the supply of slaves never reached the demand. One might ask 
what has the economics of ownership of an automobile, or the utility 
of a fu: coat, to do with the price? 


Other errors in the use of figures dot the book, different pages of 
the same source are cited for identical information, and the maps 
are not very useful. Greater use of the manuscript census schedules 
would have afforded meaningful analyses of the operation of the 
system, allowed comparisons between the positions of the slaveowners 
and non-slaveowners, and provided an acid test for the author’s 
“hardly likely” assertions. 


Indiana University Case C. Mooney 
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J. D. B. De Bow: Magazinist of the Old South. By Ottis Clark Skipper. 
(Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1958. Pp. x, 269. Notes, 
bibliography, appendix, index. $5.00.) 


This is a thorough, fact-filled biography of a man of considerable 
importance in the ante bellum South. It saves from oblivion a character 
remembered today almost solely because his name furnished the first 
part of the title of De Bow’s Review, a journal known to all investi- 
gators of its era. 


The author is head of the history department of the Mississippi State 
College for Women, and his book began as a doctoral dissertation 
under Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger at Harvard University. The 
main sources for Professor Skipper’s investigations have been the files 
of the Review, a collection of letters to De Bow preserved by the 
family, and a set of ledgers kept by the editor-publisher and his 
associates. Perhaps “kept” is the wrong word for such a lot of hap- 
hazard entries as these books contain; nevertheless, the ledgers are 
valuable in view of the paucity of authentic, original records avail- 
able to show the way old magazines were conducted. Most of the 
De Bow papers have been deposited within recent years in the Duke 
University Library. 


The Review was a by-product of the Memphis Southern Commercial 
Convention of 1845. De Bow, who had been an associate editor of 
the Southern Quarterly Review, was elected a delegate to that con- 
vention from South Carolina. He took his new responsibility seriously, 
pursuing a course of study of Southern commerce, industry, and trans- 
portation. This led immediately to his conception of a review de- 
voted mainly to these subjects, and his first prospectus was issued 
shortly before John C. Calhoun opened the deliberations of the 
Memphis Convention. The subsequent Southern Commercial Con- 
ventions were followed in detail in De Bow’s Review. In articles 
based upon subjects coming within the agenda of these conventions 
De Bow found material congenial to his own mind and important to 
the Southern states—but, on the whole, pretty dull for a magazine. 
Historical and biographical articles, discussions of education, and 
reviews of recent books and magazines also found place; usually they 
had a strong Southern accent. Slavery was a constant topic; the Review 
in the pre-war years was almost an encyclopedia of economic, social, 
anthropological, and theological aspects of the slavery question. 


All these things Professor Skipper follows in much detail. He is 
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also able to give us numerous statistics on the business side of the Re- 
view. He does not make a summary statement, but it would appear that 
the Review never had more than about a 5,000 circulation, and never 
more than half of that in net paid circulation. For the time and place, 
however, that was big business for a review—much larger, as Profes- 


sor Skipper points out, than that of the North American Review in 
Boston. 


De Bow’s distinguished work as Superintendent of the Census is 
recounted fully, together with his more controversial service as agent 
for the produce loans of the Confederacy at New Orleans. The present 
writer would have liked to see a fuller treatment of De Bow’s two 
brief and unsuccessful periodicals—his Weekly Press and his Agri- 
cultural Journal—but it is possible that no files are extant. Neither 
publication appears in the Union List of Serials or Griffin’s “Bibli- 
ography of New Orleans Magazines.” Also the reader feels the lack of 
an adequate sketch of De Bow’s brother Frank, who was surely an 
important factor in James’ career, but appears in this book as a rather 
shadowy figure. Another failure to round out the study is in the lack 
of adequate treatment of the belles-lettres in the Review—the verse 
by Hayne and Meek, the tales of the southwest border, and so on— 
principally in the Literary Department begun in 1850. 


The style of this book is dignified and clear, but lacking in variety 
and liveliness. Nor does it possess that smooth coherence that does 
so much to make a historical work readable. It is, however, a valuable 
study because of its painstaking accumulation of material. Full foot- 
note citations are in the back of the book, and the bibliography and 
index are good. 


University of Missouri Frank LutHer Morr 


The Lincoln Nobody Knows: A Portrait in Contrast of the Greatest 
American. By Richard N. Current. (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1958. Pp. xii, 314. Bibliographical essay, 
index. $5.50. ) 


The title of this book is misleading. It hints at startling revelations, 
presumably the results of Current’s own research, but in this the 
reader will be disappointed. Instead he will be served many stale 
anecdotes connected with Lincoln’s life, from the legendary six little 
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pigs, which he is said to have rescued, to “Now he belongs to the 
ages,” which Stanton most likely did not say. 


The book concentrates upon selected, controversial phases of Lin- 
coln’s life, cites the arguments on both sides, and puts them into 
juxtaposition, to see where the truth lies. The idea is laudable, but 
to sustain it requires a critic who is meticulously and courageously 
impartial. Unfortunately, Current does not meet this specification. His 
worship of Lincoln, which he openly proclaims in his sub-title, un- 
balances his scale and, conciously or unconsciously, slants his argu- 
ments. Not that he makes false statements, but he omits some rele- 
vant facts which do not fit into his thesis. Speaking of the future 
President's love affair with Mary Owens, for instance, he slides over 
Lincoln’s scurrilous letter about her without giving its contents. “It 
could be he never really loved Miss Owens,” Current comments glibly. 
In other words, ungentlemanly behavior toward a lady is excusable, 
provided one is not in love with her. 


The author also skips lightly over his hero’s stand on the Negro 
question while a member of Congress. Although he states correctly 
that Lincoln took “a yes-and-no attitude” and did not push his aboli- 
tion bill, he fails to record the tell-tale votes which Lincoln cast against 


bills to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, and his strange 
apathy when fugitive slaves in the capital were handed over to their 
masters. 


In his chapter “The Tender-hearted,” the author cites many well- 
known cases in which the President dealt leniently with condemned 
soldiers, but also truthfully reports others in which he did not. He 
makes no reference, however, to the thirty-eight Indians whom Lincoln 
delivered to the gallows although their tribe had almost been driven 
into rebellion by crooked Indian agents. Nor do we read anything 
about Lincoln’s indifference to the outrages his soldiers committed 
even in Unionist Southern districts, nor to the Hunnish depredations of 
Sherman’s army in Georgia. Such omissions are as deadly to the truth as 
distortions or outright misstatements. These wholesale practices of 
brutality far outweighed the occasional use of explosive bullets and 
incendiary bombs, which Lincoln approved, and which approval is, 
in all fairness, brought to the attention of the reader. ; 


Now and then Current’s partisanship breaks through his umpire’s 
mask. Lincoln, he claims, “had the foresight of a prophet when he 
predicted that the nation could not forever remain half slave and half 
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free.” If this was an inspired prophecy, there must have been many 
inspired prophets in America at that time. Moreover, the author claims 
in all seriousness that conceivably the entire country might have be- 
come all slave. This from a professor of history! 


Lack of space forbids a discussion of all chapters, but the last one, 
dealing with Lincoln’s death, not with his character, had much better 
be left out. Here the author is far behind the times. He calls Booth 
crazy, and—believe it or not—still maintains that Mrs. Surratt was 
implicated in the kidnapping plot. The “lie” which he claims Mrs. 
Surratt uttered in regard to Paine (not Payne, if you please), can 
only be so called by one who is sadly misinformed. To Current the 
mysteries surrounding Lincoln’s death apparently are a big joke. “The 
mystery,” he quips, “if any, lies in the fact that he was not assassinated 
sooner than he was.” And with this wise-crack he shrugs off the many 
curious facets of the tragedy. 


Current writes persuasively, and the book reads well; if handled 
more judiciously, it could have been a fine achievement. But the 
watered-down dose of bitter medicine which Current administers to 
the Lincoln worshipers will infuriate, not educate them, while it will 
repel those who prefer to take their history straight. 


Chicago, Illinois Orto EIsENSCHIML 


Red River Campaign: Politics and Cotton in the Civil War. By Lud- 
well H. Johnson. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. Pp. 
317. Maps, bibliography, index. $5.00. ) 


Military history of the Civil War in the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment has been comparatively neglected by competent students and 
publishers, but the gaps are beginning to close. Especially noteworthy 
in this cause was the appearance in 1954 of Professor Joseph H. Parks’ 
fine award-winning biography, General Edmund Kirby Smith, C. S. A. 
The volume under review now contributes a full-length analysis of 
the purposes, strategy, and tactics of the costly Federal invasion in 
March 1864 of the Red River Valley of Louisiana. Under the com- 
mands of General Nathaniel P. Banks and Admiral David D. Porter, 
military and naval forces, including over 30,000 troops and 60 vessels, 
ventured confidently up the Red River to seize Shreveport and the 
heart of Confederate control in “Kirby Smithdom”’—the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department. 
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It is well known that Federal aims were mainly to discourage French 
schemes in Mexico and, incidentally, to seize large quantities of cot- 
ton. The relative importance of the cotton speculator and the Union 
Free-Soil enthusiasts in the background and purpose of this ill-fated 
expedition has never been fully explored. The author's first two chap- 
ters ferret out and follow the complex strands of lobby force and 
special interest bearing from afar on Federal movements west of the 
Mississippi. Indeed, the book does provide “a most interesting illustra- 
tion of how military operations during the Civil War were often inti- 
mately interwoven with political, economic, and ideological factors, 
which frequently determined the time and place of a Union offensive.” 


The “offensive” in its strategic objects failed completely, and the 
cotton on the lower Red was largely destroyed by the Confederates in 
the face of Federal approach, Near Mansfield, Louisiana, General 
“Dick” Taylor “crossed the T” on Banks’ line of advance and routed his 
incompetently disposed forces. At Pleasant Hill the next day Taylor 
was checked, but Banks’ retreat was not to be denied. In Arkansas 
the Union Commander, General Frederick Steele, who had advanced 
to Camden enroute to Shreveport, fell back to Little Rock. Confederate 
power in the department remained undefeated, and Sherman had been 
deprived of even more strength for his Atlanta campaign. 


Battle details, illustrated by convenient maps for every action bear- 
ing on the Banks story, appear to be based on the sources. The reader 
may wonder, however, why no attention is given to Professor Parks’ 
treatment of the controversy between Taylor and Kirby Smith. Al- 
though Johnson discounts Taylor’s “memoir” claim that Banks and Por- 
ter would have been destroyed completely if Kirby Smith had con- 
centrated his forces against them, he decides that Taylor’s “indictment 
of Kirby Smith’s strategy must be accounted a true bill.” Smith argued 
that Taylor could not have subsisted Churchill and Walker in the 
lower Red River. Yet he shoved these same troops into central Arkan- 
sas where supply problems were bound to be at least as difficult. Had 
Taylor had those troops at Monett’s Ferry, where he placed himself 
to cut off or check Banks’ retreat, he might have bagged the game. 
That is, he might have crushed or dispersed Banks’ army and caused 
Porter to scuttle his fleet. At the least, the Federals could have escaped 
only after heavy punishment. The author argues that Smith should 
have played for the grand stakes even though he regarded Banks’ 
pursuit a gamble. Although Steele’s defeat appeared to be a certainty, 
he was the minor target. 
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Professor Johnson appears to follow the sources closely as he brings 
what, to some, may be a surprising indictment of the famous Federal 
commander of Western Waters, Admiral David D. Porter, called by 
the Confederates “Thief of the Mississippi.” 


The style is clear and the narrative moves along well without the 
essential critique or commentary interfering with the action. Profes- 
sor Johnson and his editors also deserve commendation for intelligent 
organization and that necessity in good book-making—careful proof- 
reading. 


Stephen F. Austin State College James L. NicHoLs 


A Frontier State at War: Kansas, 1861-1865. By Albert Castel. (Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 251. Illustrations, 
bibliography, index. $4.50. ) 


The early history of Kansas had one unusual aspect which could 
well have influenced its residents and its historians, even into the 
second and third generations. As a territory Kansas attracted tre- 
mendous national interest which detonated the explosion of the Civil 
War. Records of this period of Kansas history cover many shelves 
of books. However, as soon as war commenced, national interest turned 
to other fields, and Kansas events moved into the category of state 
and local history. This is a trying experience for either a state or an 
individual, as every football hero learns when he seeks his second 
job. 


The much-neglected war years in Kansas history are now adequately 
covered by Albert Castel’s book. The only volume comparable to it in 
completeness and scholarly approach is G. Raymond Gaeddert’s The 
Birth of Kansas (1940) which unfortunately ends with 1862. 


There are two obvious methods of writing this kind of history. 
One is to select the more significant incidents and expand them until 
the reader sees and becomes a part of the scene. This method has 
been used successfully in the Kansas chapters of Allan Nevins’ The 
Emergence of Lincoln. The other method, used by Castel, lists chrono- 
logically all events—or almost all—without digging deeply at any one 
spot. Obviously this procedure, although less vivid, is more helpful 
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to prospective researchers in the field. Moreover, Castel has provided 
ample footnotes to start the new student in his work. 


The author’s reasearch has been exhaustive and meticulous. He 
notes an error in Fred Shannon’s The Organization and Administration 
of the Union Army. He corrects, indirectly, the date which Wendell 
Stephenson gives in the Dictionary of American Biography for the 
appearance of the “Red Legs.” He also corrects errors in a book writ- 
ten by this reviewer. Certainly these are welcome contributions, for 
errors have a provoking way of creeping into the most carefully pre- 
pared manuscripts. Ironically, the very first footnote in Mr. Castel’s 
work which this reviewer checked, in a random sampling, happened 
to be in error also. Perhaps “us libertines had better stick together,” 
as a Kansas politician is quoted as telling his constituents when asked 
why he spent his time in Washington drinking champagne and eating 
lobster instead of getting that bridge for the road through the Flint 
Hills. In fairness it should be added that the accuracy in Castel’s 
book is high. 


One valid criticism that might be made of Castel’s work is the in- 
clusion of a few pages devoted to an interpretation of Kansas terri- 
torial history which must be widely accepted already. Most students 
will agree that the majority of the early Kansas settlers lived in 
“wretched little log cabins or dugouts.” The magnificent red stone 
mansion outside Lecompton and the Colonel Titus house, described 
as having pillars, were certainly exceptions. Also, Castel rightly accepts 
the research of William E. Connelley, which indicated that Quantrill’s 
given names were “William Clarke.” However, many Missourians, even 
today, find it difficult to call Quantrill anything but Charles, just as 
Alabamans prefer to say War between the States instead of Civil 
War. 


Albert Castel writes with spirit and with clearness. His use of such 
words and phrases as “miffed,” “stymied,” “flabbergasted,” and “joined 
up” may offend some readers. All should agree, however, that this 
merely shows that the American Historical Association is more par- 
ticular about good history than conventional English, for this volume 
received the Beveridge Award Honorable Mention for 1957 and 
certainly deserved it. 


University of California, Santa Barbara Jay MonacHaN 
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Life and Adventures of Frank Grouard. By Joe DeBarthe. Edited and 
with an introduction by Edgar I. Stewart. (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1958. Pp. xxvii, 268. Illustrations, maps, in- 
dex. $5.00.) 


It is hard to imagine anything that is needed less these days than 
a Hollywood-style biography of an Indian scout. Yet the fine talents 
of Edgar I. Stewart and the resources of the University of Oklahoma 
Press have been spent in reissuing just such a book. Life and Adve- 
ntures of Frank Grouard first appeared in 1894 and has since become 
a scarce item—a development that American historians can scarcely 
consider a great calamity. Most deplorably, Professor Stewart has 
seen fit to call this “True Adventure” biography “one of the great 
classics of the American frontier.” Anyone having respect for the 
proper definition of the word “classic” must cringe at this indiscrimi- 
nate use of the term. No group of historians have been so prone to 
tab adventurous tales in their literature “classics” than the historians 
of the West. Let the scene be ever so isolated and ever so primitive 
and let the writer have some bare talent at telling a colorful yarn 
and the result is a “classic.” It is high time that western historians 
cast off the primitive sense of values of their cult. 


There is no doubt that Frank Grouard lived an adventurous life 
and was a man of considerable frontier talent. He was intimately 
involved in the Indian troubles on the High Plains from 1869 to 1891. 
Those troubles deserve, and to some extent have received, the serious 
attention of the historians; so too do those interesting frontier figures— 
the Indian, the agent, the soldier, and the scout—deserve the same 
critical attention. Some new insight into the dignity, perversity, and 
tragedy of man is apt to result from a careful analysis of these semi- 
primitive, semi-civilized materials. Joe DeBarthe, a newspaperman 
with an eye for a colorful story, succeeded in getting one of the more 
interesting of these figures, Frank Grouard (better known to his 
contemporaries as “The Grabber”), to tell him his story. DeBarthe 
uncritically passed the tale along with many embellishments, and 
whatever historical value the romanticized account may have, it 
positively is not what Professor Stewart claims it to be, “a plain, un- 
varnished story.” Professor Stewart's claim is particularly absurd in 
face of his own admission that DeBarthe “tailored the cloth” and 
“gilded the lily,” and in his footnotes Professor Stewart points out a 
few of Grouard’s (or DeBarthe’s?) fantastic assertions and misrepre- 
sentations. By no means did he point out all of the fanciful state- 
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ments, overlooking, for example, the Indianized “Grabber’s” bald claim 
that a mile was a measurement wholly unknown to him in spite of the 
fact that he had been a teamster for four years earlier in his career. 
As important as DeBarthe is to the printed narrative, Professor Stewart 
tells us almost nothing about him. DeBarthe mentions that he wrote 
the book from shorthand notes taken in dictation from Grouard. What 
became of those notes? These, and not DeBarthe’s narrative, would 
be worth reproducing. 


It could be defensible to claim that Grouard is worthy of a critical 
biography. The pity is that Professor Stewart did not see fit to write 
such a biography, but instead reissued, with good but scant editorial 
notes, DeBarthe’s cheap effort. The materials are available for a good 
biography of Grouard—the War Department records alone are a 
gold mine. But until such time as this kind of a biography is written, 
the historical profession should hesitate to accept Professor Stewart's 
statement that Frank Grouard “was probably as valuable a scout as the 
frontier army ever knew.” 


Rice Institute Epwarp Hake PHILLips 


The Mescalero Apaches. By C. L. Sonnichsen. (Norman: The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 303. Maps, illustrations, 
bibliography. $5.50. ) 


The Mescalero Apaches now occupy a reservation of nearly half 
a million acres in southern New Mexico about a hundred miles north 
and east of El Paso, Texas. The tribe, which at present numbers about 
one thousand, had received little attention from writers until the ap- 
pearance of this volume, although much has been published on the 
great Apache nation as a whole. This book gives in fifteen chapters 
the colorful story of the Mescaleros from the time of their first con- 
tact with the whites in 1541 until the near-present. The first three 
chapters give a brief introduction, a description of Apache lifeways, 
and a short sketch of the three centuries of contact and conflict with 
the Spaniards and Mexicans. The next ten chapters give a narrative 
account of the relations of the Mescaleros with the United States 
from the conquest of New Mexico by General Kearny in 1846 to the 
beginning of the reorganization of the Office of Indian Affairs in 1934. 
The remaining two chapters deal with the effects of this reorganization 
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by Commissioner John Collier, the condition of the Mescaleros today, 
and the outlook for the future. 


Formal possession of the so-called Mexican Cession and jurisdiction 
of the Indians residing on it were not obtained by the United States 
until the signing of the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo in February 
1848. American administration of the Mescaleros, and most other 
Indian tribes of the country, was characterized by inefficiency, tragic 
blunders, and frequent acts of brutality. After fifteen years of inter- 
mittent warfare the Mescaleros were rounded up by General James 
H. Carleton and sent to Bosque Redondo on the Pecos River, where 
they were held as prisoners of war on the military reserve about Fort 
Sumner. Soon after their arrival the Navajos were also brought to 
this reserve and conflict between the two tribes was inevitable. As 
a result, in 1865, the Mescaleros decamped one night in a body and 
returned to their native haunts in the mountains of southern New 
Mexico. Another long period of warfare followed. Under the leader- 
ship of their great war chief, Victorio, some of the Mescaleros and 
other Apaches raided, plundered, and killed on both sides of the 
Mexican border and occasionally in Texas. Victorio was killed by 
Mexican soldiers in 1881, and a brief peace was followed by the out- 
break of Geronimo in 1885. The following year Geronimo surrendered 
to General Nelson A. Miles and he and his band were sent to Florida as 
prisoners of war. The same year nearly four hundred other Apaches, 
including a number of Mescaleros, were living peacefully near Fort 
Apache. Apparently because it was felt that all of these might be 
dangerous, the entire four hundred were ordered by Washington to 
be loaded on cars and sent to Florida where they were imprisoned for 
a year in the old Spanish fortress at St. Augustine. In 1887 they were 
removed to Mount Vernon Barracks in Alabama where they remained 
until 1894 when the 407 still living, including Geronimo’s band, were 
sent to Fort Sill, Oklahoma. Here they remained as nominal prisoners 
of war until 1913 when they were released from that status and given 
the choice of either going to the Mescalero reservation in New Mexico 
or remaining in Oklahoma and receiving allotments of land there. 
About two thirds decided to go to New Mexico while the remaining 
one third were given land near the little town of Apache, Oklahoma 
where they still live. 


The last two chapters of the book show that under the “new deal 
for Indians” initiated and carried out by Commissioner Collier, the 
Mescalero Apaches have made great progress, although they still have 
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many problems to solve. This is an excellent book. It is beautifully 
written by a master craftsman, and two maps and twenty-two at- 
tractive illustrations add much to its value. 


University of Houston Epwarp Everett DaALe 


The Seven Worlds of Theodore Roosevelt. By Edward Wagenknecht. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1958. Pp. xx, 325. Notes, 
bibliography, index. $6.50.) 


This interesting book by a well-known writer and professor of 
English at Boston University was designed as a contribution to the 
centennial celebration of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt. It repre- 
sents an attempt to explain Roosevelt: to distill the essence of his 
thought, to delineate the character of his leadership, and to make 
his personality live again. The author examines what he calls the 
“seven worlds” of Roosevelt—the worlds of action, thought, human 
relations, the family, spiritual values, public affairs, and war and peace. 
The main part of the volume is prefaced by a five-page introduction 
devoted to “The Facts of T. R.’s Life.” 


Since the book was not intended as a biography in the conventional 


sense, it may be unfair to criticize the way in which Professor 
Wagenknecht organizes his material. The topical approach probably 
facilitates his exposition of certain themes, but it prevents him from 
showing a proper regard for chronology and the relationship between 
the man and his times. Yet, within the limits of his approach, the 
author has fashioned a well-integrated work. He is inclined to be 
anecdotal but his skillful selection of illustrations and his incisive 
evaluations enable him to transcend this genre. One will not find here 
a comprehensive treatment of the events and decisions that make up 
the record of Roosevelt's life. The many facets of the twenty-sixth 
President's life and thought are all touched upon, but some are dealt 
with more adequately and more successfully than others. There is, 
for example, relatively little on his participation in politics and his 
handling of political machinery. The discussion of his diplomacy lacks 
the freshness and balance that characterize other parts of the book. 
The chapters on Roosevelt and the strenuous life, on his thought, 
and on his relations with his family and friends are the most satis- 
factory. 


Although Professor Wagenknecht seems to have used some un- 
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published Roosevelt correspondence, his study is based largely on 
the voluminous printed sources. The volume is not heavily documented 
but there are some chapter notes and a useful bibliography. The 
author reveals a wide acquaintance with recent Roosevelt scholarship 
and he has made good use of the ideas and interpretations of other 
writers. But the narrative is sprinkled with his own penetrating in- 
sights and unequivocal judgments. Mr. Wagenknecht is not uncritical 
but he enjoys and appreciates Roosevelt. “A man foursquare,” he 
concludes, “good to the core of him and infinitely loving, he enriched 
life for all who had the wonderful privilege of knowing him, and left 
his country and the world an example of undying inspiration” ( p. 287). 


The Seven Worlds of Theodore Roosevelt will probably be of most 
interest to the general reader, but the scholar will find it illuminating 
and suggestive at many points. It cannot be said to contribute much 
that is new, but it is a fresh and entertaining essay that does much 
to explain one of our most remarkable Presidents. 


Vanderbilt University Dewey W. GRANTHAM, JR. 


The Oil Century: from the Drake Well to the Conservation Era. By 
J. Stanley Clark. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. 
Pp. xxii, 280. Illustrations, appendix, bibliography, index. $3.95.) 


The Oil Century, according to its title, deals with the period “from 
the Drake Well to the Conservation Era,” although in fact it recounts 
events prior to the Drake well and includes more than a quarter of a 
century of conservation efforts. Deal‘ng with the industry in the 
United States, rather than world-wide, the greater part of the book 
is devoted to early development in Pennsylvania, to activity in Okla- 
homa, and to the Interstate Oil Compact Commission. A mass of quo- 
tations and excerpts from authoritative books and articles has been 
brought together by the author, who treats them in thirteen chapters. 


The first seven chapters recount the often-told story of the Drake 
well, the events leading up to it, the hectic days of pioneer oil de- 
velopment following it and, in general, deal with oil development in 
Pennsylvania in the nineteenth century. The individual chapters are 
replete with quotations from stories or articles by men on the ground 
at the time, and contain a list of producing wells in Pennsylvania in 
1860 and a table of the monthly average price per barrel for oil at the 
well during the years 1860-1865 inclusive. In some instances, how- 
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ever, the contents of the chapter range quite far afield from its title, 
as is the case in “The Rule of Capture,” wherein federal taxation, the 
use of torpedoes to stimulate production, and the cost of drilling are 
discussed, and descriptions are given of drilling tools and an oil 
exchange. 


The remaining six chapters purport to cover the more important 
phases of the development of the industry during the twentieth 
century, but in them and in the appendix the reader has a feeling of 
disproportionate emphasis on activity in Oklahoma and on the In- 
terstate Oil Compact and the Commission authorized by it. 


The Oil Century has an excellent bibliography and forty-eight illus- 
trations depicting various operations and stages of the oil industry, and 
some graphically descriptive quotations dealing with early conditions. 
The author describes, for example, such operations as how wells were 
“kicked down,” and how oil was moved by a “pond freshet.” The 
value of the narrative as a reference work is nullified, however, by 
such errors as listing Illinois in third place among oil-producing 
states in 1940, including the Hull field in North Central Texas, re- 
ferring to the Interstate Oil Compact Commission as Interstate Oil 
and Gas Commission or as Interstate Oil and Gas Compact Com- 
mission, predating by more than a decade the use of the square 
“kelley,” and crediting the Corsicana field with a daily average pro- 
duction of 65,000 barrels instead of approximately 180 barrels per 
day in 1897. 


Houston, Texas C. A. WARNER 


Angry Voices: Left-of-Center Politics in the New Deal Era. By 
Donald R. McCoy. (Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1958. 
Pp. x, 224. Notes, bibliography, index. $4.00.) 


The reviewer's only serious objection to this book is its title. It is 
always discomfiting to have to read the subtitle in order to arrive at 
any reasonable guess as to the content of the text. But it is possible 
to forgive the author and assume that the blame lies with the publicity 
agent of the publisher. In truth, for the most part, the voices in this 
book are not angry at all, but rather are the expression of calm and 
reasoned thought. Could John Dewey, A. J. Muste, or Norman Thomas 
ever be deemed angry men? 
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On the other hand, the longest chapter in the book deals with the 
Union Party of 1936, largely founded, and its campaign conducted, 
by the lunatic fringe, where the noisy and confused voices of Huey 
Long, Charles E. Coughlin, Gerald L. K. Smith, and Francis Townsend 
ring out above all the rest, and William Lemke (“Liberty Bell Bill,” 
presumably as badly cracked as the bell) is the stooge selected as 
the presidential candidate. But, as Dr. McCoy admits, this core of 
the book does not represent left-of-center politics at all, the Union 
Party being essentially a fascist movement. Thus, the chapter belies 
the subtitle just as the rest contradicts the main title. Yet it is an im- 
portant chapter, essential to an understanding of the political ferment 
of the 1930's, and would rightly belong in a properly-named book. 
Perhaps the Reverend Gerald Burton Winrod of Wichita, Kansas, the 
most blatant rabble rouser of all of the really angry men of the 
decade, played no significant part in any political movement, yet it is 
disappointing not to find mention of him even in the endnotes. Stan- 
ley High’s “Star Spangled Fascists,” in the Saturday Evening Post 
(May 27, 1939), sums up this two-hundred per cent American, and 
could well have been included in the bibliography. 


Dr. McCoy’s approach is objective throughout, and never more so 
than in the final brief chapter assessing the whole movement. In 
dealing with the League for Independent Political Action in 1932, 
the Farmer-Labor Political Federation, or American Commonwealth 
Political Federation of 1936, and with Philip LaFollette’s ineptly 
handled National Progressives of America in 1938, McCoy’s treat- 
ment is a sympathetic presentation of the hopes, aspirations, and 
political activities of persons who found serious economic maladjust- 
ments in American society and thought they knew how to deal with 
them. 


In 1932, the leftist movement in America was a mingling of im- 
mediate socialist demands with the enduring precepts of populism, 
but it lacked a fundamental social philosophy that would hold de- 
voted members together through repeated defeats. For that matter, 
the Socialist Party has always weakened its permanent structure when 
it has leaned too heavily on immediate demands, since these, in the 
long run, influence major-party platforms, winning voters away to 
the detriment of ultimate socialist goals. Later in the 1930's, the 
socialist appeal dwindled away in the farmer-labor movements until 
it was almost totally gone when Philip LaFollette was defeated in 
1938. 
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This book is instructive and entertaining, though some of its con- 
clusions seem questionable. The author should have given a more 
thorough analysis of the deceptive character of Coughlin’s program. 
Also, it is doubtful whether the faculty of the University of Wisconsin 
agreed that Glenn Frank was a “popular president” (p. 180) at the 
time of his summary discharge. 


University of Illinois Frep A. SHANNON 


All in One Lifetime. By James F. Byrnes. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. Pp. x, 432. Illustrations, index. $5.00.) 


James F. Byrnes was born a Catholic of Irish extraction in Baptist 
and Anglo-Saxon South Carolina. Yet he held more public offices 
than any other South Carolinian in history. He was successively court 
stenographer, prosecuting attorney, member of both houses of Con- 
gress, a justice of the United States Supreme Court, master coordina- 
tor in the executive branch of the federal government during World 
War II, Secretary of State, and finally governor of South Carolina. 
Two presidents called him “Jimmy.” He discussed international affairs 
with Churchill, Bevin, Molotov, and Stalin. A man who had been too 
poor or too indifferent to go to college was gowned by enough uni- 
versities to make a circus tent. His return to South Carolina, in a 
resilient old age, was that of a Prince Charming repossessing his do- 
mains. The associate of world statesmen did not have to engage in 
the vulgarities of the hustings. He bowed before a grateful people 
and was elected governor by an eighty per cent majority. 


Yet these memoirs are disappointing, as are all such books by 
South Carolinians since Mary Boykin Chesnut’s inimitable Diary from 
Dixie. Mr. Byrnes catalogues his almost endless globe-flying for 
Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Truman along with textbookish expla- 
nations of parliamentary procedure and homilies on the virtues of 
public servants. He is too politic to express resentments except against 
the Russians. He turns off with humor the appeal to religious emo- 
tions by which the charming reprobate Cole L. Blease once defeated 
him for the United States Senate. He talks of the financial sacrifices 
of officeholders without being realistic enough to tell how he made 
his money. He ends the book with a quotation from Tolstoi: “The sole 
meaning of life is to serve humanity.” 


As a politician, Byrnes was confronted with two handicaps: He 
overcame the handicap of his Catholic birth by marrying an Episco- 
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palian and joining her church. The handicap to becoming Vice Presi- 
dent, and ultimately President through the death of Franklin Roose- 
velt, he did not overcome. He blames Roosevelt and the labor bosses. 
He should have understood that as a Southerner and as an apostate 
from the Catholic Church he was unacceptable. He proves by a let- 
ter from the Cardinal Archbishop of New York that that dignitary 
did not veto his nomination. But the Irish dogs were after the rene- 
gade. 


Not since “Little Van” coddled “Old Jack” has an American poli- 
tician shown such genius for management as “Little Jimmy.” As a 
charming gentleman of crafty intelligence, Byrnes put Roosevelt's 
war measures through Congress and through the maze of the Washing- 
ton bureaucracy. One reason that he was able to do this is that he was 
a man of few original ideas. He went with the tide of popular pa- 
triotism. He was ready to spend money and to fight when the national 
dudgeon was up. He helped cement the alliance with Russia, renew 
the Selective Service Act, and engineer the dropping of the bomb 
on Japan. 


The South Carolina leader satisfactorily explains the alleged in- 
consistency between his old-fashioned conservatism and his manage- 
ment of the affairs of Roosevelt. A man of little book learning, he 
scarcely understood the President's vision of the social welfare state. 
He represented the other side of Roosevelt, the Roosevelt who knew 
how to play ball with the politicians. He followed the President in 
his jingoism and in his willingness to raise hell abroad in order that 
he might raise a heaven of prosperity at home. Byrnes himself was 
a true Southerner, no more modern than George Washington or Stone- 
wall Jackson. 


This national leader was satisfied with a well-deserved retirement 
to his beloved South Carolina. There among his people he could for 
once be a statesman with a new idea. In hopes of keeping the Negro 
in his place, he as governor successfully championed the uplift of that 
down-trodden race through better schools. Ironically he failed to get 
his protégé, Donald Russell, elected governor in 1958. The honor 
of bossing South Carolina in that year went to politicians who had 
never ventured beyond the borders of that provincial commonwealth. 


Longwood College Francis B. Srmkins 





Historical News and Notices 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The Council of the Association has adopted a resolution for the 
appointment of a committee to consider problems connected with 
the holding of the annual meeting. Among the problems are those 
of hotel space and of facilities for the equal accommodation of all 
members of the Association. In response to this resolution, President 
Williams has appointed a committee composed of Chase Mooney, 
chairman, Charles Summersell, Henry L. Swint, Joseph H. Parks, and 
Barnes Lathrop. 


The Council on Library Resources, Inc., has made a grant to the 
Library of Congress to establish an inventory of important manuscript 
collections throughout the country, to be known as the National Union 
Catalog of Manuscript Collections. In response to a request from the 
Librarian of Congress to appoint a member of an advisory committee 
from the Washington area, President Williams has appointed Horace 
S. Merrill of the University of Maryland. 

The President of the Association appointed George P. Cuttino of 
Emory to be the Southern Historical Association delegate to the 
Southern Humanities Conference which was held at the University 
of Mississippi on April 24-25. 


PERSONAL 


Spencer B. King, Jr., chairman of the department of history and 
government at Mercer University since 1946, was elected a member 
of the Board of Curators of the Georgia Historical Society at the 
annual meeting of the Society in Savannah on February 13. 


Ralph W. Steen, formerly professor and chairman of the history 
department at Texas A. & M. College, was inaugurated as president 
of Stephen F. Austin State College on February 7. On this occasion 
Walter Prescott Webb delivered an address entitled “A Corner of 
the Old South.” 
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Durward Long has been appointed assistant professor of history 
at Wheaton College, effective next September. Thomas Kay of Wart- 
burg College has been appointed instructor in medieval history at 
Wheaton College. 


J. Reuben Sheeler, head of the department of history and geography, 
Texas Southern University, has been appointed an American 
Specialist in Cultural Affairs by the U. S. Department of State, under 
the supervision of the International Educational Exchange Program. 
Dr. Sheeler, whose itinerary has been routed through Europe and 
Asia, serves as consultant and lecturer on the Negro in American 
Culture. 


. 


Mr. Michael J. Brown has been appointed a temporary assistant 
professor of history at Davidson College, and Dr. Frontis W. Johnston 
has been appointed Dean of the Faculty of Davidson College. 


The February issue of the Journal carried a review by Chester 
McArthur Destler in which his academic position was incorrectly 
stated. Mr. Destler is a non-resident associate fellow of Berkeley 
College, Yale University. 


William Warren Sweet, emeritus professor in the University of 
Chicago and Southern Methodist University, died in Dallas, January 
3, 1959, at the age of seventy-eight. A native of Kansas, he was gradu- 
ated B. A. (1902) from Ohio Wesleyan University (alma mater of his 
father and granddaughter, and of his own children) and proceeded 
to the Ph.D. in American history at the University of Pennsylvania 
(1911), after studying theology at Drew and Crozier seminaries. 
After teaching at Ohio Wesleyan and DePauw universities, he was 
professor of the history of American Christianity in the University of 
Chicago from 1927 to 1946. He was professor of history in Southern 
Methodist University from 1948 to 1952, served as visiting professor 
at Harvard, Northwestern, Washington, and other universities, and 
was president of the American Society for Church History in 1932. 
His History of Latin America (1929) was a pioneer textbook, but his 
scholarly monument consists of the score of books he wrote or edited 
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dealing with the role of religion in American culture, and the mono- 
graphs his students prepared under his direction. Of his last great 
work which proposed to trace American religion from colonial times 
to the present, two volumes had been published before his death. He 
was a man of broad culture, wide interests, and warm personality; a 
painstaking researcher and an exacting but patient teacher; a scholar 
who made himself a part of every community in which he lived. 


HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The Mississippi Historical Society held its annual meeting at 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, March 6-7. The principal 
papers and addresses were Magruder Drake, “The Mississippi Recon- 
struction Convention of 1865”; John E. Gonzales, “Reminiscences of 
a Mississippian”; Ottis Skipper, “J. D. B. DeBow, an Intellectual Leader 
in the Old South”; Joan Caldwell, “Christmas in Old Natchez”; Arthur 
DeRosier, “Pioneers with Conflicting Ideals: Christianity and Slavery 
in the Choctaw Nation”; E. Merton Coulter, “How History Keeps the 
Story Straight”; and James W. Silver, “Mississippi Small Town Meets 
the Twentieth Century.” 


At the 67th program meeting of the Historical Association of 
Southern Florida at Coral Gables, February 19, Richard D. Mudd, 
M. D., grandson of Dr. Samuel A. Mudd, made an address on “The 
Lincoln Assassination and Imprisonment of the Conspirators at Fort 
Jefferson.” 


The annual meeting of the Maryland Historical Society was held 
in Baltimore, February 9, at which Charles A. Barker spoke on “The 
Historical Society Makes History.” At a joint meeting of the Society 
and the Maryland Branch of the English Speaking Union, on February 
19, Sir John Wedgwood, Bart., spoke on “The Wedgwood Story.” 


The College of William and Mary has inaugurated a combined 
master of arts and apprenticeship program in American history. The 
fourteen-month program will run from June 15, 1959, through August 
31, 1960. The program will combine graduate study in American 
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history with “apprentice” work in one of three fields: editing historical 
books and magazines, managing historical libraries, and interpreting 
historical sites. A maximum of ten students will be accepted for the 
program, and not more than four students may work in any one of 
the three apprenticeship fields. Three assistantships and two fellow- 
ships are available. 


The National Trust for Historic Preservation has joined with Colonial 
Williamsburg to sponsor a seminar for historical administrators at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, June 15 to July 24. Twelve fellowships are 
available. 


At the 23rd annual meeting of the Texas Institute of Letters in 
Dallas, March 13, the Carr P. Collins prize of $1,000 for the best 
Texas book of the year was awarded to Lon Tinkle, professor of 
French and comparative literature in Southern Methodist University 
and book editor of the Dallas Morning News, for 13 Days to Glory: 
The Siege of the Alamo, published last year by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 


Florida’s annual, three-day Hispanic Institute Pilgrimage to St. 
Augustine closed January 18. Sponsored by the St. Augustine Historical 
Society, the Hispanic Institute of Florida, and the Inter-American 
Center of Rollins College, the pilgrimage included three addresses: 
Albert C. Manucy, president of the Florida Historical Society, “Sea 
Forts of Spain”; Clifford L. Lord, president of the American Associa- 
tion for State and Local History, “The Importance of Local History”; 
and Ernest G. Gearhart, Jr., president of the Historical Association 
of Southern Florida at Miami, “St. Augustine Belongs to the Nation.” 


The state of Mississippi has appropriated $1,500,000 for the restora- 
tion of the Old Capitol at Jackson. The restored building will house 
a state historical museum under the direction of the Mississippi State 
Department of Archives and History. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture has announced 
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a post-doctoral fellowship to be available in the summer of 1959. The 
appointment is to run for a three-year term with a stipend of $5,000 
a year. The fellow shall devote the major portion of his time to his 
research and writing, but, with the rank of instructor in history in 
the College of William and Mary, he will also teach a maximum of 
six hours a year, three of which shall be the Institute’s advanced course 
in early American history. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Director, Box 1298, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


The Institute has also announced its third annual manuscript com- 
petition, to close December 1, for the best unpublished work in early 
American history. The award is $500 and publication of the winning 
entry. Inquiries and manuscripts should be sent to James M. Smith, 
Editor of Publications, Box 1298, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


John Hebron Moore, of the University of Mississippi, terminated 
his tenure as editor of the Journal of Mississippi History with the 
January number, and was succeeded by J. Treadwell Davis, of 
Mississippi Southern College. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Lost Cause Press, 235 South Galt Avenue, Louisville 6, Ken- 
tucky, proposes to publish in Microcard form approximately 570 titles 
listed in Thomas D. Clark (ed.), Travels in the Old South. 


With a bequest from Waldron Phoenix Belknap, Jr., the Harvard 
University Press has set up The John Harvard Library of The Belknap 
Press, under Howard Mumford Jones, editor-in-chief, to issue edited 
reprints and, in some instances, first printings of “books and documents 
basic to American development in all aspects.” The first six titles to 
be published are now in preparation. 


The American Antiquarian Society has begun issuing, in micro- 
form, American newspapers published between 1704 and 1820. The 
first papers to be offered are the Boston Massachusetts Spy, 1770-1775; 
the Boston Chronicle, 1767-1770; and the Boston Censor, 1771-1772. 
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A new historical journal has appeared in the South, the Journal of 
Southern Jewish Historical Society, that issued its first number in 
November 1958. The subscription rate is two dollars a year, to be sent 
to Mrs. Maurice L. Hutzler, 1411 Wentbridge Road, Richmond 27, 
Virginia. 


The University of Arizona proposes to publish, beginning with the 
spring number, a quarterly journal of history, Arizona and the West, 
with John Alexander Carroll, associate professor of history, as editor. 
Subscription rate is $5 a year. 


The first installment of Facts on Film, a segregation-desegregation 
documentary on microfilm, has been completed and delivered to initial 
subscribers by the Southern Education Reporting Service. The docu- 
mentary includes texts of court decisions, transcripts of Supreme 
Court hearings, legislative enactments, newspaper editorials, pam- 
phlets, and other miscellaneous materials, such as texts of speeches 
and other official reports and studies. The film is available on a cost 
basis. The Southern Education Reporting Service was formed in 1954 


by a group of editors and educators and financed by the Ford Founda- 
tion to report factually and objectively on developments arising from 
the U. S. Supreme Court’s desegregation decision. 


A previously unknown collection of Simon Cameron papers has 
recently been microfilmed in ten reels by the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission at Harrisburg. The papers were found 
in the Historical Society of Dauphin County, which occupies Cam- 
eron’s old home in Harrisburg. The collection numbers approximately 
4,100 pieces extending from 1836 to 1892, with nearly 3,800 pieces 
for the years 1853-1865. It consists primarily of correspondence and 
papers on political and business affairs. Most of the correspondents 
are of Pennsylvania rather than national significance, although there 
are letters from Francis P. Blair, William H. Seward, Cassius M. Clay, 
Thomas A. Scott, David Wilmot, Thaddeus Stevens, and Alexander 
H. Stephens. There are thirteen letters or drafts of letters by Cameron. 
Scholars may borrow the microfilm on interlibrary loan from the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 
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The library and papers of Augustus Owsley Stanley, 1867-1958, 
former Kentucky congressman, 1903-1915, governor, 1915-1919, United 
States senator, 1919-1925, and member of the International Joint 
Commission, 1930-1954 (chairman after 1933), have been given to 
the University of Kentucky Libraries by the Stanley family. The 
papers, approximately 12,000 pieces, relating to the period of Mr. 
Stanley’s public service are being arranged for use by research 
students. 


The Southern Historical Collection at the University of North 
Carolina announces the acquisition of 500 letters of Henry Louis 
Mencken written between 1927 and 1952 to his close friends Dr. 
Frederick M. Hanes and Mrs. Hanes of Winston-Salem and Durham, 
N. C. This is believed to be the largest single collection of Mencken's 
letters now preserved at any one place. The use of these letters will 
be restricted for twenty years following 1958. 


Also acquired by the Southern Historical Collection during 1958 
were the office files (approximately 40 cu. ft.) of John Hosea Kerr 
(1873-1958) covering his thirty years as a Democratic member of Con- 
gress from the 2nd North Carolina District. 


Other recent acquisitions of the Southern Historical Collection in- 
clude: 


An addition to the Charles W. Bain Papers, consisting of letters, 
1885-1918, to Bain from other southern classical scholars, especially 
Willis H. Bocock of the University of Georgia and W. Gordon Mc- 
Cabe of McCabe’s School and the University of Virginia; minutes, 
July 1864—June 1865, kept by Francis A. Boyle as secretary of the 
Christian Association of Confederate Prisoners at Fort Delaware; 
personal and business papers, 1818-1890, of Mrs. Jane (Poindexter) 
Clingman of North Carolina, of her son, Thomas Lanier Clingman, 
congressman and senator, and of her son-in-law, Richard C. Puryear, 
congressman; approximately 400 letters of James M. Morgan (1845- 
1928) of Louisiana, Confederate naval officer, to his daughter and his 
nephew; a letterpress copybook, and papers containing copies of 
Robert F. Hoke’s business letters, 1870-1875; approximately 350 items 
added to the Lenoir-Norwood Papers, including correspondence, 
1787-1906, of William Lenoir, Thomas Lenoir, Walter W. Lenoir, and 
other members of the family in North Carolina and Tennessee, and 
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diaries of Thomas Lenoir, 1806, while on a journey to middle Tennes- 
see, and covering trips, 1833-49, to supervise farming operation and 
conduct business in Haywood County, North Carolina; letters, 1851- 
1853, to Benson J. Lossing about the Mecklenburg Declaration and 
other North Carolina historical problems; 33 items, 1821-1857, relating 
to Elisha Mitchell’s varied educational and scientific interests; manu- 
scripts of unpublished short stories, plays, essays, television plays, and 
a biography of Alexander von Humboldt added to the papers of 
Arthur Styron (1891-1958), Episcopal clergyman and author; and 5 
boxes, unarranged, to be added to the papers of Robert L. Doughton. 
Additions were also made to a large number of existing collections, 
including those of: Garnett Andrews, Waightstill Avery, Confederate 
Papers, William Richardson Davie, Federal Soldiers’ Letters, Edmund 
Kirby Smith, Willie Person Mangum, Person, John L. Swain, University 
of North Carolina, and Miscellaneous Personal Papers. 


New collections: papers, 1842-1892, of William Thomas Sutherlin 
of Danville, Virginia, including papers on tobacco, railroad, banking, 
and his work as Confederate quartermaster, letters from soldiers in 
the field, and correspondence relating to Virginia and Confederate 
political activity; letters, 1857-1865, of Thomas Lyon Wallace written 
as a student in Tennessee and New Jersey and as an officer in the 
Confederate cavalry; order book, 1860-1861, of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilmot Gibbes De Saussure, relating to operations of South Carolina 
and Confederate forces in and around Charleston harbor prior to and 
immediately following the fall of Fort Sumter; account books, 1927- 
1932, of the Elizabeth City [North Carolina] Buggy Company; scrap- 
books, 1910-1928, of the career of Governor Angus Wilton MacLean 
(1870-1935); account books, including records, 1833-1869, of the 
mercantile firm of Young and Allison, and a daybook, 1841-1843, of a 
general merchant of Hallowell, Maine; scrapbooks, 1940-1957, con- 
taining newspaper clippings relating to the coastal area of Virginia, 
the history of Virginia, and Annapolis, Maryland; correspondence, 
1921-1954, of Dudley Bagley with Joseph P. Knapp, New York 
publisher and Chairman of the Board of Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company; letters, 1865, written by Stephen Chaulker Bartlett, United 
States naval surgeon, while serving on the Lenapee in the vicinity of 
Wilmington, North Carolina, and later records of his naval career; 
papers collected by Desmond Clarke for his biography of Arthur 
Dobbs including copies of letters of Dobbs and the first, uncondensed 
draft of the biography; papers, 1824-1858, of Edmund Bryan of 
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Rutherfordton, North Carolina, including letters of relatives in the 
1840's and of the Hampton family of Tennessee; papers, 1859-1865, 
of John Francis Shaffner and members of the Fries family of Salem, 
North Carolina; business and family letters and papers, 1824-1899, of 
William Dunlap Simpson (1823-1890), of South Carolina, lawyer, 
legislator, acting governor, and chief justice, and of his relatives; 
papers, 1850-1898, of Thomas Settle, Jr. (1831-1888), of North Carolina, 
legislator, Confederate officer, member of the state convention of 
1865, Republican party leader, North Carolina Supreme Court judge, 
minister to Peru, and United States District Court judge, and of 
Thomas Settle, III (1865-1919) of North Carolina, lawyer and Re- 
publican member of Congress; letters, 1861-1863, of James M. Skelton, 
32nd Texas Cavalry, serving in the region around Vicksburg; letters, 
1861-1865, from W. R. Redding, captain in the 13th Georgia Volun- 
teers, from camps in Virginia, and papers concerning his death; letters, 
1861-1865, among members of the family of Joseph Espey of Georgia, 
giving news of sons in the Confederate army in Georgia and Tennes- 
see, and accounts of life at home during the Civil War, with scattered 
letters from relatives in Arkansas; papers, 1735-1876, of Mrs. Rachel 
(Barry) Burnap Young, of North Carolina, including correspondence 
with her schoolboy son, her husband, and her brothers in Texas; 
papers, 1841-1872, of Mrs. Charles B. (Anne Gales) Root, dealing 
with the life of women in Raleigh, North Carolina, and with the 
family of Weston Gales; papers, 1848-1865, of George William Whit- 
field, of Alabama and North Carolina, and of his wife’s relatives in 
North Carolina; papers, 1804-1844, of Dr. Walter Brashear and his 
family of Kentucky and Louisiana; Mrs. Gertrude Evans Fearing’s 
collection of record books, including a ledger, 1824-1827, of a general 
merchant, and a daybook, 1878, both kept in Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina, and letter book, 1847-1850, kept by A. C. Toms, commission 
merchant of Norfolk, Virginia; papers, 1796-1881, of the Grimes 
family of North Carolina; miscellaneous family and business papers, 
1841-1867, of Daniel Moreau Barringer of North Carolina, congress- 
man and minister to Spain; papers, 1817-1864, of William L. Connelly 
of North Carolina, relating especially to the service of a volunteer 
militia company with the United States Army in 1838 during the 
removal of the Cherokee Indians from western North Carolina; papers, 
1753-1949, collected by Edmund Ruffin Beckwith for a biography of 
John Wright Stanley; letters, April 1864—April 1865, of George Gegner, 
130th Indiana Volunteers, serving under Sherman in the Atlanta 
campaign and in Tennessee and North Carolina; papers, 1694, 1791- 
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1954, accumulated by Mrs. John O. (Elizabeth Amis Cameron 
Hooper) Blanchard, relating to Sir Archy, noted American race horse 
and sire, and draft of her book on Sir Archy; letters, 1862-1865, written 
by Chauncey B. Welton, serving with Company I, 103rd Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, in Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, and North Carolina; 
account book, 1841-1849, of Jacob A. Kline, Wheeling, Virginia, con- 
taining accounts with employees and guests of the Virginia Hotel; 
family papers of Charles A. Webb (1866-1949), lawyer and publisher 
of Ashville, North Carolina; papers, 1795-1958, pertaining to Samuel 
Caldwell of North Carolina and his family; autobiography of Joseph 
Buckner Killebrew (1831-1906) of Tennessee, describing student 
life at the University of North Carolina, civilian life in Tennessee 
during the Civil War, participation in Reconstruction politics, service 
as Superintendent of Public Instruction and as Commissioner of 
Agriculture, and in connection with a mining venture in Mexico; 
family and business papers, 1822-1913, of the Ferebee, Gregory, 
Howard, and McPherson families of North Carolina, including letters 
from a surgeon in the United States Navy, 1872-1897; family papers, 
1803-1892, of Emma Maria Service of Augusta, Georgia, including 
letters of John Payne, missionary bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
West Africa; business and legal papers, 1747-1892, of John Kelly and 
his family of North Carolina; autograph album, 1863-1865, of Benjamin 
R. Smith, Company G, 6th North Carolina Infantry, kept while a 
prisoner in the Old Capitol Prison and at Johnson’s Island; papers, 
1923-1958, of Robert Ervin Coker, University of North Carolina 
professor and zoologist, and diary, 1854-1880, of Sarah Witherspoon 
(Ervin) Mclver; letter, 1837, of Balie Peyton, to Henry A. Wise, on 
politics; four political letters, 1816-1827, of Weldon N. Edwards; 
letters, 1862-1864, of Richard Skinner, United States Army staff officer; 
biography of Nicolas Martiau, immigrant to Virginia in 1620, by John 
Baer Stoudt; business correspondence, 1904-1910, of Peter S. Gilchrist, 
English immigrant to North Carolina, and a pioneer chemical engineer 
of the Southeast; poems written by Philo Henderson (1823-1852), of 
Charlotte, North Carolina; lesson book, 1785, and booklet, 1813, of 
a music student; diary, 1809-1821, of John Osborne of North Carolina; 
letters, 1777, from James Milles, dealing with the Chatham Iron Works 
which he operated for the commissioners of the state of North 
Carolina; papers, 1861-1877, of Harvey W. Walter, judge-advocate on 
the staff of Confederate General Braxton Bragg, including letters 
from Bragg and from William T. Sherman; papers, 1861-1865, 1871, of 
John Henry Murphy of North Carolina, including business items and 
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papers of David Gurganious, Confederate soldier; papers, 1885-1924, 
of Edwin Alexander Anderson, United States naval officer of Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina; account books, 1842-1875, of J. W. Brigham, 
physician, Tennessee; survey book, 1821, 1835-1845, of William U. 
Watson, surveyor for the 13th District of Tennessee; records, 1867- 
1887, of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, Clarksville, Tennessee; 
and papers, 1851-1927, of Rawley White Martin, Virginia physician 
and Confederate army officer. 


Typed, microfilmed, and photocopied material: correspondence, 
1855-1899, of Rebecca Pitchford Davis, of North Carolina, including 
letters of her sons in the Confederate army; letters, 1860-1864, to 
Christian Thomas Pfohl, from his family and from friends serving 
with the Confederate army in Virginia, also North Carolina, to Pfohl 
after he entered the army in 1864; letters, 1951-1952, to Carl Sand- 
burg on his 75th birthday; reminiscences written in 1911 by J. A. 
Hinkle dealing with his Civil War service in the 30th Tennessee In- 
fantry; letter book, 1913-1933, of Angus Wilton MacLean; memoranda 
and family history of the period 1822-1862, by Mrs. John (Elizabeth 
Willis Gloster) Anderson of LaGrange, Tennessee, and Texas; diary 
and letters, 1861-1864, of N. J. Brooks of Georgia, written while he 
was serving with the Confederate army in Virginia; papers, 1847- 
1854, of Elam L. Slagle, tanner of Franklin, North Carolina; papers, 
1860-1865, of Irving A. Buck, Front Royal, Virginia, including his 
correspondence while a clerk in Beauregard’s headquarters and later 
an adjutant to General Patrick R. Cleburne; personal correspondence 
and military papers, 1834-1893, of Benjamin Franklin Cheatham, of 
Tennessee, relating to his Mexican War and Civil War activity, and 
to post-war discussion of Civil War campaigns; papers, 1885-1947, of 
John J. Montgomery relating to his experiments with gliders; and 
diary, 1847-1848, 1862, of John R. Shurley, teacher and farmer. 


RECENT ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UpprerR SOUTH 


Kentucky 


“Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust Company's Hundredth Anniversary” 
by Bart A. Brown, in Filson Club History Quarterly (October). 


“Henry Clay as a Livestock Breeder” by Worth Estes, ibid. 


“Martin John Spalding, 1810-1872” by Charles C. Boldrick, ibid. 
(January ). 
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“Louisville Poets of Early Nineteen-Hundred” by Abby Meguire Roach, 
ibid. 

“Edward Troye: Kentucky Animal Painter” by J. Winston Coleman, 
Jr., ibid. 

“The Political Significance of the Late C. M. Clay” by Francis Warfield 
Henrick Clay, ibid. 

“Transylvania College: Its History and Its Future” by Irvin E. Lunger, 
in Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (October). 

“Pardoning John Cabell Breckinridge” by Jonathan T. Dorris, ibid. 

“John C. Breckinridge, Superior City Land Speculator” by Philip R. 
Cloatier, ibid. (January). 


“Bragg’s Kentucky Campaign: A Confederate Soldier’s Account” by 
Will Frank Steely and Orville W. Taylor, ibid. 


Missouri 
“Tourist’s Impressions of St. Louis, 1766-1859, Part II” by William 
E. Lass, in Missouri Historical Review (October). 


“Some Colorful Lawyers in the History of Missouri; 1804-1904, Part I” 
by Floyd C. Shoemaker, ibid. (January ). 


Maryland 

“The Baltimore Company Seeks English Markets: A Study of the 
Anglo-American Iron Trade, 1731-1755” by Keach Johnson, in 
William and Mary Quarterly (January ). 


“Talbot County Quakerism in the Colonial Period” by Kenneth L. 
Carroll, in Maryland Historical Magazine (December). 


“New Faith in the American Heritage” by Edward P. Alexander, ibid. 
(March). 


“Some Baltimore City Place Names” by William B. Marye, ibid. 


“Freight Rates in the Maryland Tobacco Trade, 1705-1762” by John 
M. Hemphill, II, ibid. 


“Fort McHenry: 1814 
Part I, The Battle of Baltimore” by Franklin R. Mullaly, ibid. 
North Carolina 


“French-American Trade during the Confederation, 1781-1789” by 
John F. Stover, in North Carolina Historical Review (October). 
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“The Oconaluftee Valley, 1800-1860: A Study of the Sources for 
Mountain History” by Robert S. Lambert, ibid. 

“Appleton Oaksmith, Filibuster Agent” by John J. TePaske, ibid. 


“The Economic Status of the Town Negro in Post-Reconstruction 
North Carolina” by Frenise A. Logan, ibid. 


“The Outer Banks of North Carolina during the Revolutionary War” 
by Norman C. Delaney, ibid. (January). 


“Francois X. Martin and his History of North Carolina” by W. B. 
Yearns, ibid. 


“Certain Aspects of Medical Practice in Ante-Bellum Burke County” 
by Edward W. Phifer, ibid. 


“The Charlotte, North Carolina, Navy Yard, C.S.N.” by Ralph W. 
Donnelly, in Civil War History (March). 


Tennessee 


“Albert Sidney Johnston and the Shiloh Campaign” by Charles P. 
Roland, in Civil War History (December). 


Virginia 
“James Monroe and the Era of Good Feelings” by Harry Ammon, in 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (October). 


“Hugh Blair Grigsby: A Virginia Boy During the War of 1812” by 
Fitzgerald Flournoy, ibid. 


“The Franklin Society, 1800-1891” by Charles W. Turner, ibid. 
“Poe Among the Virginians” by Robert D. Jacobs, ibid. (January). 


“Tributary Indians in Colonial Virginia” by W. Stitt Robinson, ibid. 


“Anthony M. Keiley and “The Keiley Incident’” by James H. Bailey, 
ibid. 


“Joel Barlow, Madison’s Stubborn Minister” by Irving Brant, in 
William and Mary Quarterly (October ). 


“The Crown and the Colonial Charters, 1675-1688: Part II” by Philip 
S. Hattenden, ibid. 


James H. Soltow, ibid. 
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“Captain John Smith’s Image of America” by Edwin C. Rozwenc, ibid. 
(January ). 


“The Negro on the Virginia Frontier” by J. Reuben Sheeler, in Journal 
of Negro History (October). 

“The Last Days of Harpers Ferry Armory” by Donald B. Webster, 
Jr., in Civil War History (March). 
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“George Washington in West Virginia” by Leona Gwinn Brown, in 
West Virginia History (October). 

“The Battle of Rich Mountain, July 11, 1861” by Robert B. Boehm, 
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“Blair Enters through White House Window” by Boyd B. Stutler, 
ibid. (January). 
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Harold R. Saunders, ibid. 
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“A Letter of Bishop Flaget to Henry Clay” by Thomas Whitaker, in 
Catholic Historical Review (October ). 


“Writing on Kentucky History, 1957” compiled and edited by Jacque- 
line Bull, Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (October). 
Maryland 


“Original Land Grants of the South Side of Severn River” by Caleb 
Dorsey, in Maryland Historical Magazine (December). 


“Lot Number 71, Annapolis, A Brief Historical Sketch” by Ruby R. 
Duval, ibid. (March). 


“A Marylander Visits Jackson, 1832,” ibid. 
North Carolina 


“The Fort Fisher and Wilmington Campaign: Letter From Rear 
Admiral David D. Porter” by James M. Merrill, in North Carolina 
Historical Review (October ). 
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“An Extract From the Journal of Mrs. Hugh H. Lee of Winchester, 
Va., May 23-31, 1862” edited by C. A. Porter Hopkins, in Maryland 
Historical Magazine (December). 


“The Genesis of Crawford’s ‘Washington’: A Letter from Thomas 
Crawford to George W. Greene” edited by Thomas B. Brambaugh, 
in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (October). 


“The Case of the Pistole Fee: The Report of a Hearing on the Pistole 
Fee Dispute Before the Privy Council, June 18, 1754” edited by 
Jack P. Greene, ibid. 
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Alabama 
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ibid. 
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Thomas B. Alexander, ibid. 
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“Robert Alexander Smith, A Southern Son” by William Robert Steven- 
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“Jumping the Broomstick’: Slave Marriage and Morality in Arkansas” 
by Orville W. Taylor, in Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Autumn). 
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Butterfield Overland Mail” by Mary Frances Izell, ibid. 
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by Robert B. Walz, ibid. (Winter). 

Florida 


“Zangara’s Attempted Assassination of Franklin D. Roosevelt” by 
Nathan D. Shappee, in Florida Historical Quarterly (October). 


“Florida Pioneer” by Adelaide H. Reed, ibid. 


“The Democrat” by Arthur Kennerly, ibid. 
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“Joseph E. Brown, Confederate Obstructionist” by Alexander C. Niven, 
in Georgia Historical Quarterly (September ). 


“The Seagrove-White Stolen Property Agreement of 1797” by Richard 
K. Murdoch, ibid. 
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ibid. 


“Revival and Development of the Woman Suffrage Movement in 
Georgia” by A. Elizabeth Taylor, ibid. (December ). 
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1810-1865” by Richard W. Griffin, ibid. 
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“The Louisiana American Party and the Catholic Church” by Robert 
C. Reinders, in Mid-America (October). 
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Mississippi 

“Francis Leech’s ‘The Mammoth Humbug, or the Adventures of Shocco 
Jones in Mississippi, in the Summer of 1839’” edited by Edwin 
A. Miles, in Journal of Mississippi History (January). 

“Recollections of Coldwater, a Vanished Town” by Boyce House, ibid. 

“Grand Gulf’s Role in the Civil War” by Edwin C. Bearss, in Civil 
War History (March). 

New Mexico 

“The Navaho-Spanish Peace: 1720's-1770’s” by Frank D. Reeve, in 
New Mexico Historical Review (January ). 

“New Mexican Women in Early American Writings” by James M. 
Lacy, ibid. 

Oklahoma 

“Action on Chilocco Creek” by George H. Shirk, in Chronicles of 
Oklahoma (Autumn). 

“Pioneer Days in the Cherokee Strip” by Clara Williamson Warren 
Bullard, ibid. 

“Captain David McNair and His Descendants” by Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman, ibid. 


“The First Panhandle Land Grant” by Raymond Estep, ibid. ( Winter ). 


“The Case of the Plagiarized Journal” by George H. Shirk, ibid. 


“The Osages and Their Agency” by Frank F. Finney, ibid. 

“Old Ingalls: The Story of a Town that Will not Die” by Leslie McRill, 
ibid. 

South Carolina 

“Some Eighteenth Century South Carolinians and the Duel” by S. 
Sidney Ulmer, in South Carolina Historical Magazine (January ). 

“Mercantilism and South Carolina Agriculture, 1700-1763" by C. 
Robert Haywood, ibid. 

Texas 

“The United States-Mexican Boundary Survey, 1848-1853” by W. H. 
Goetzmann, in Southwestern Historical Quarterly (October). 


“The Texas Road to Secession and War: John Marshall and the Texas 
State Gazette” by Larry Jay Gage, ibid. 
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“Logs Reveal Texas Gulf Coast History, 1866-1900” by Phyllis Coffee, 
ibid. 

“Intellectual Climate of Houston during the Period of the Republic” 
by Andrew Forest Muir, ibid. (January). 

“Analysis of the Membership of the Texas Secession Convention” by 
Ralph A. Wooster, ibid. 

“Red River Boundary Controversy” by Monroe Billington, ibid. 


“Dick Dowling and the Battle of Sabine Pass” by Andrew Forest Muir, 
in Civil War History (December ). 
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Alabama 

“Governor John Grill Shorter: Miscellaneous Papers, 1861-1863 (Part 
Il)” edited by Anne Kendrick Walker, in Alabama Review 
( October ). 

Arizona 

“A Bibliography of Bibliographies Relating to the History and Litera- 
ture of Arizona and New Mexico” by Albert James Diaz, in 


Arizona Quarterly (Autumn). 


Florida 


“Florida Bibliography and Historiography” in Florida Historical 
Quarterly (October). 
I. “The Development of Knowledge Regarding Florida 
Indians” by Hale G. Smith. 
II. “Writings in Florida History on the Period 1821-1860” by 
Herbert J. Doherty, Jr. 
Ill. “Historical Writing on the Twentieth Century” by 
Charlton W. Tebeau. 


Georgia 


“Sherman’s March through Georgia: Letters from Charles Ewing to 
his Father Thomas Ewing” edited by George C. Osborn, in 
Georgia Historical Quarterly (September ). 

“The Memoirs of Charles H. Olmstead: Part I” edited by Lilla M. 
Hawes, ibid. (December). 


“The Letters of Warren Akin, Confederate Congressman; Part IV” 
edited by Bell Irvin Wiley, ibid. 
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“With Sherman in Georgia: A Letter from the Coast” contributed by 
F. B. Joyner, ibid. 

Mississippi 

“A Bibliography of Theses and Dissertations Relating to Mississippi, 


1958” compiled by Willie D. Halsell, in Journal of Mississippi 
History (January). 


“Newspaper Notices of Mississippians, 1820-1860: Part XIII” arranged 
by Mrs. Thomas D. Hendrix, ibid. 

New Mexico 

“Sonoran Missionaries in 1790” by Henry F. Dobyns and Paul H. 
Ezell, in New Mexico Historical Review (January ). 

Oklahoma 


“Report on Butterfield Overland Mail” by the Committee, in Chronicles 
of Oklahoma (Winter). 


South Carolina 


“Robert N. Gourdin to Robert Anderson, 1861” contributed by Samuel 
G. Stoney, in South Carolina Historical Magazine (January). 


“County Officers in South Carolina in 1868” contributed by Martin 
Abbott, ibid. 


“Oliver Hart Family Record” contributed by Petrona R. Mclver, ibid. 


“Marriage and Death Notices from the City Gazette of Charleston, 
1825” compiled by Inez H. Griffin, ibid. 


Texas 


“Stephen F. Austin and Anthony Butler Documents” by Henry P. 
Beers, in Southwestern Historical Quarterly (October). 


“Research Opportunities in the General Land Office of Texas” by 
Bill Allcorn, ibid. 


“Cryptograms in the General Land Office of Texas” by John Farmer, 
ibid. 

“Horace M. Hall’s Letters from Gillespie County, Texas, 1871-1873” 
edited by Joseph S. Hall, ibid. (January). 


“Parker County Cattle Trails” by Fred R. Cotten, ibid. 
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“Contemporary Comments on Texas, 1844-1847” edited by Nell Mick 
Pugh, ibid. 


“Account of the Journey of Bénard de la Harpe: Discovery Made by 
Him of Several Nations Situated in the West” translated and 
annotated by Ralph A. Smith, ibid. 


RECENT GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, 
DocuMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“With the First U. S. Cavalry in Indian County, 1859-1861” edited 
by Louise Barry, in Kansas Historical Quarterly (Autumn). 


“The Promise of Land for the Freedmen” by LaWanda Cox, in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review (December). 


“The Memorable War” by Bell Irvin Wiley, in Missouri Historical 
Review (January). 


“The Role of the Cattle Trails” by Wayne Gard, in Nebraska History 
(December ). 


“The Age of Mercantilism: An Interpretation of the American Political 
Economy, 1763 to 1828” by William Appleman Williams, in 
William and Mary Quarterly (October ). 


“Gallatin’s Theory of War Finance” by Alexander S. Balinky, ibid. 
(January ). 


“The Federal Government and the Free Negro, 1790-1860” by Leon 
Litwack, in Journal of Negro History (October ). 


“The National Negro Convention, 1848” by Howard H. Bell, in Ohio 
Historical Quarterly (October ). 

““The Lancaster: An Early Steam Plow” by Clark C. Spence, in 
Pennsylvania History (October). 

“Urban Life in Western America, 1790-1830” by Richard C. Wade, in 
American Historical Review (October ). 

“The Civil War Industry” by William B. Hesseltine, in Michigan 
History (December). 


“War Prisoner Policies in Two Great Wars; II, Civil War Turncoats” 
by Harold M. Hyman, in Military Affairs (Fall). 
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“An Aspect of Church and State Relations in the Confederacy: 
Southern Protestantism and the Office of Army Chaplain” by 
W. Harrison Daniel, in North Carolina Historical Review 
(January ). 

“Notes on the Yankee Blockade of the South Atlantic Seaboard 1861- 
1865” by James M. Merrill, in Civil War History (December). 

“Sketches From the Field” ibid. 

“The Wyles Collection of Lincolniana” by Jay Monaghan, ibid. 

“The Confederacy’s Super-‘Alabama’” by Douglas H. Maynard, ibid. 
(March). 

“Germ Warfare, 1864” by Fairfax Downey, ibid. 

“The First Land Battle of the Civil War” by Phil Conley, in West 
Virginia History (January ). 

“The Origin of the Confederate Post Office Department and Comments 
on Some Stamps” in Alabama Historical Quarterly (Spring). 
“Confederate General Ben Hardin Helm: Kentucky Brother-in-law of 
Abraham Lincoln” by R. Gerald McMurtry, in Filson Club History 

Quarterly (October). 


“The 16th Kentucky and the End of the War—Letters of Henry Clay 
Weaver” edited by James M. Merrill and James F. Marshall, ibid. 

“Bishop Elder and the Civil War” by Willard E. Wright, in Catholic 
Historical Review (October). 

“From Paraclifta to Marks’ Mills: the Civil War Correspondence of 
Lieutenant Robert C. Gilliam” edited by James J. Hudson, in 
Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Autumn ). 

“Gray Forces Defeated in Battle of Lewisberg” by J. W. Benjamin, 
in West Virginia History (October ). 

“How Lincoln Died in Cincinnati” by Julian P. Boyd, in Bulletin of 
the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio (January). 
“President Lincoln’s Campaign Against the Merrimac” by Chester D. 
Bradley, in Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (Spring, 

1958 ). 

“The Ruined Railroads of the Confederacy” by John F. Stover, in 

Georgia Historical Quarterly (December ). 


“Prisoner of War: Experiences in Southern Prisons” by Frederick 
Emil Schmitt, in Wisconsin Magazine of History (Winter). 
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